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of bronze, and that the 
manufacture of bronze 
preceded that of iron. 
Silver is interposed 
(perhaps in the first 
instance by the poets) 
between gold and 
bronze; but of the 
justice of that attribu- 
tion it is difficult to 


understand that metal which is found in 
a virgin state, as in the case of gold, 
would more readily yield its resources to 
human industry, than metal found only in a 
state of ore. But even here we must speak with 
some reserve, as we are aware of the actual 
existence, although rare, of tolerably pure 
virgin iron, in the form of meteoric deposit, 
while we are unable to cite an instance of virgin 
‘{But while we cannot reduce the date of the 
earliest work of the smith to historic time, there 
is no reason to doubt the sequence of the various 
metals, in so far as they were known to or used 
by man. It is rather the philosophical, than 
the historical, or chronological, date which we 
thus attain; but that is ample for our present 
need. At a distance of time which is uncertain, 
but which is to be measured by millenniums, 
rather than by centuries, and which may differ 
widely in different regions of the earth, the 
earliest inhabitants of our planet who have left 
any indications of their affinity to ourselves 
carved rude implements of stone, horn, and 
bone. Almost as early as any marks of industry 
of this nature, are the relics of a contemporary 
art. Man began to ornament, so far as we can 
tell, as soon as he began to work. With the 
lapse of time, the rude flakes of flint, or the ham- 
mers made of some hard stone, assumed greater 
elegance of form and delicacy of finish. Daring 
the period which has been termed the neo-lithic 
age of civilisation, bronze first made its appear. 
ance. Late in the bronze period, and, compara.. 
tively speaking, late in the historic period, we 
are accustomed to plece the discovery of iron, 
to locate it in Orete, and to attribute it to the 
Idan Dactyli. 

Pliny, in bis Natural History (xxxiv., 21), 
says, “Of all metals the veins of iron are most. 
abundant.” The metal is mentioned, under its 
Greek name sideron, by Thucydides, Euripides, 
and Atschylus, as well as by Xenophon. The 


of Genesis (iv. 22), where Tubal Cain is men- 
tioned as the instructor of every artificer in 
brass (or rather bronze) and iron. The word 
here used, which is also translated iron where it 
occurs in the Book of Ezekiel, is barsal, which is 


country, training behind them wagons; and 
quaintly-shaped machines for scarifying and 
torturing the face of the earth, with apparent in- 
difference to their number or their weight. Two 
very simple improvements have overcome the im- 
possibility imagined by Mr. Stephenson. One 
of these is the old mechanical method of reduc- 
tion of speed by cog-work. The piston travels 
at the speed which best suits the evaporative 
power of the boiler. The driving-wheel revolves 
at the slow pace fitted for progress over the road. 
This slow, irresistible, progress is rendered 
possible by the great breadth of the wheels, and 
by the oblique grooving recently introduced on 
their circumference. 

What has been done in the locomotive, from 
the express engines of Mr. Brunel, able to take 
a train over the low gradients of the Great 
Western Railway at the rate of seventy miles 
an hour, to the slow but mighty traction engines, 
and the self-moving agricultural. engines of to- 
day, is going on in every department of the work 
of the smith and the fitter. Machines, not in- 
deed endowed with intelligence, but unerring in 
their discharge of duty, and themselves the off. 
spring of the noblest mechanical intelligence, now 
deal with iron almost as a swallow deals with mud. 
They forge, roll, hammer, plane, punch, and 
drill. They tarn out hammered or pressed iron, 
untouched by the hammer of the smith, in every 
form; from the gun that weighs thirty-five tons, 
to the hair spring of a watch. Hardly any tool 
can be named which is not produced, or likely 
to be produced, more readily, accurately, and 
cheaply, by machinery than by hand. But this 
great facility does not tend to improve the handi- 
work of the smith. 

If we contrast this state of things with that 
which prevailed three hundred years ago, we 
shall see that against all our gain,—and we are 
among the last to undervalue it,—we have to 
set off a certain loss. The highest skill dis- 
played in the work of the smith was found in 
thecraft of the armourer. To thatcrafta fatal 
blow was given by the tilting-lance of De Mont- 
gomeri, when, in curious coincidence with the 
prophecy of Nostradamus, it entered the helmet 
of Henry Il. of France. Three influences thus 
combined; and led, within a couple of gene- 
rations, to the disuse of armour, and thus to the 
extinction of the moat skilful, workmanlike, and 
artistio employment of the smith. These 
were, the death of the King of France, which 
was too serious a matter to result, with- 
out prodacing a powerful effect from the 
amusement of the tourney; the increasing ex- 
celleace of gunpowder and guns; and the rein 
of a female Sovereign in England. When we 
look at the armour of the time ; when we note 
that the tilting armour, which by the introduc- 
tion of the pauldron, and other devices, had lost 
its symmetry, attained the weight of a hundred 
pounds avoirdupois; when we observe the 
exquisite delicacy with which the Milanese 
armourers wrought the mail that was like steel 
gossamer, or the scale or folding plate that fitted 
the limbs like the carapace of a lobster,—we may 
well be of opinion that few smiths of the nine- 
teenth century can hold a candle to their 
ancestors of the sixteenth. 

Connected with the extreme care that was 
given to the fabrication of defensive armour, was 
that bestowed upon offensive weapons, The 


















































also occur in Arabic and in Syriao, is used by 
the ‘prophet Nahum (ii. 4), and is explained by 
Gesenius to mean steel. It comes from a root 
meaning to cut. The Hebrew barzal appears as 
parzal in the Book of Daniel. It is difficult to 
identify either of these words with the Greek 
form, although that is originally allied to both 
the Latin ferrum and the English iron. We are, 
however, relieved from any doubt as to whether 
iron was known in the time of Moses, 3,400 years 

, by the discovery of a wedge or plate of iron 
embedded in the masonry of the Great Pyramid 
iteelf. 

This instructive relic, like the half-fused 
magnifying lens found at Pompeii, throws much 
light on questions of early workmanship. It has 
been a great puzzle to those who attributed the 
first use of iron to a date not much more than 
2,900 years back, how such sharp and well- 
defined hieroglyphics could have been cut, by 
the ancient Egyptians, on porphyry, granite, 
and the hardest stone. It may, indeed, be the 
case that, when bronze was the ordinary material 
for tools, the coppersmith had some secret as to 
the production of a very hard temper, now lost. 
But this is, at best, only a guess. From the 
certain proof that iron had been produced 
and wrought in the age of King Cheops, 5,400 
years ago, we can better understand how the 
innumerable and exquisitely-sunk symbols and 
figures were wrought on tombs, temples, and 
sarcophagi. And more than that, from the great 
similarity in the mode of treatment, that pre. 
vailed from the time of the Ptolemies back to 
the very earlest known Egyptian inscriptions, we 
have something closely approaching a proof of 
the use of iron as far back as the fifth Egyptian 
dynasty, if not in the time of Menes himself; 
that is to say, six thousand three hundred years 
ago. 

From that earliest use,—date it when we 
may,—the art of the founder and of the smith 
has advanced, with enormous strides, to our own 
times. If we distinguish the manufacture from 
the fabrication of iron,—that is to say, if we draw 
a line between metallurgy and smith’s work, 
there may be some reason for the opinion that, 
while the former is still in a state of rapid pro- 
gress, the latter has passed its zenith. We are 
not about absolutely to insist on this point. Of 
the truth of the former position there can be no 
doubt. We must explain what leads us to enter. 
tain a suspicion as to the latter. 

The great mechanical characteristic of the 
present age is the substitution of steam-power 
for manual labour. The signal for this enormous 
change,—a change which, it is not too much to 
say, is tending entirely to revolutionise the rela- 
tions of mankind to the world on which they 
dwell,—was given by the genius of Watt. Our 
own eyes have witnessed, our own bands have 
laboured at, step after step in the mighty trans. 
formation. We can remember when, on one 
occasion, on the completion of a locomotive 
engine by Mr. Stephenson, steam was got up, and 
the machine, though well up to its duty on the 
rails, was unable to propel itself over the floor 
of the factory. The inference thence drawn, and 
not unnaturally, by the first engineers of the day 
was, that it was pure loss of time to turn atten. 
tion to the propulsion of steam-engines on the 
common roads. This was hardly a third of a 
century ago, and what do we now see? At 
almost every county bridge, in some districts, at 
least, of England, a notice is affixed that thearch 
will not bear the wejght of a traction-engine! 
Who has not seen these uncouth giants tracking 


even_since the crusades. One of these is the 
Toledo rapier, a long, straight sword, the un- 
doubted excellence of which must, we believe, 
be chiefly attributed to the original quality of 
the ore employed by the makers. The other was 
the Damascus sabre, or scimitar, a curved blade, 
of such exquisite temper that, when handled by 
a master of that description of fence, it could 
cut in two with equal ease a floating scarf of 





earliest note of the word occurs in the Book 





their heavy and resistless course over the)gauze or silk, or the neck of a horse, or of his 
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ider- of the Damascus blades been for some fifty years exposed to the alter. 
rider. The excellence us nate action @f ‘galt ae 








that of the briek-moulder; but. the. suffering it 





















































































are disposed te attribute rather to the skill involves from heat.is far keener than that in- t re q , inthe 
jon patience of the smith, or at least of the | flicted, in the latter case, by cold and damp. | Seine. Thus t bey) abd, - 
maker of the iron, than to the original quality of | For dirt they are about ona par. Tt is‘always| wrought fron in” West state, as in Scotch 
the metal. For it is to the repeated working up| the case that those whieh, from}and Welsh puddled bars, presents a woolly 


their danger or their. ip, command extra 
bezntifal mottling of the Damaseus blades is due. | wages, have a demoralising effect. on the work. 
Is seems to us not improbable that these} man. At the same time, just in proportion tothe 
numerous welds, none of which are so perfect as | danger, especially if there be risk of life, is irow, as also in 
to have been obliterated under the hammer, act }it found that any attempt at introducing an/| Russian bar. Swedish tilted bars present, even 
like the teeth of a very fine saw, and thus'cut | easier process is steadily and fiercely opposed by to the naked eye, a beautiful silvery 

with a keenness unattainable by a more homo. | those:-whothink that they have acquired’a vested | a rance. Of the beautiful no iron, 
geneous and smoother edge. It should, how.|interest.in their craft. The manafaeturers.of| which is so highly prized in Italy,and which was 
ever, be borne in mind, that the difference} iron are, to.a great extent, at the of the| probably employed by the famous armourers of 
between the iron produced from different ores is, | puddlers; and the chief gainers by high | Milan, we regret that we have found no analysis, 
in our present stage of metallurgic practiee, | wages which this arduous work rightfally earns|or definite-scientific deseripti Ié is, most 
extreme. There is an iron made in our North | are, no doubt, the brewers. It is, in | evident,—to use a mode. of that has 
Midland counties which is. so hard that it is|theintereste of morality, of public health, and | recently come into favour, —t and 
almost impossible to break up old castings made | of the elevation of the workman in. the. social iron, no less than that, therearesmiths, and that 
of it. On the other hand, when the French | scale, no less than in that of the mannfacturer} there have. been smiths. 


usines began to make rails, some twenty-one years | and of the purchaser of iron, a source of 
diiin sa0o scan setae 


ago, an English fitter, with a cold-chisel and a | satisfaction to find that the experiments recently 
Is -drawing an “ art**? Oris itrather to 
be called 
The 


of scraps, and rusty scraps; of iron, that the appearance. ee res gota, he 


argenmae presented is that’ r 
i cd Bowling ad 


hammer, could cut one of them in two in 'e38| made on the mechanical puddling of irom have 
than a quarter of an hour. been so satisfactory, that it seems now to be 

The earliest use of iron, as an offensive} only a question of time as to the entire disnseof : b or a. “craft” > 
weapon, was probably in the form of. arrow: | the hand-paddling process. & science, & business; oF a.” crm 
Anything which tends to make manufactured suggests itself, incidentally, in 


heada. Bright peints of this nature, which are 
said to be a thousand years old, are preserved | iron at once cheaper and better is a boon to the 
with great reverence in the museums of that|smith. It is the bad quality of common iron, 
wonderful country, Japan. It isfar from impro. | rather than any inherent defect in the metal, 

which renders the architect often averse to. the 


bable that meteoric iron was, in the first. instance, 
thus employed. At all events, the purity of the | employment of smith’s work, when nothing else 
is so truly appropriate. We must.conclude 


metal, andthecare and patience with which it was. 
wrought, were extreme. Among the antiquities | what renders one sample of iron less tenacious we 
than another is some chemical impurity in the 


of India is to be found an iron columm, so large 
metal, which it is within the power of perfectly 


and so perfect, that we could not produce the 
like at the present time, without the aid of 
: reer oy viet SPH ye 7 
y any test bat ap 
Some 


steam b. 
After the. demand for the highest class of. 
ciation of the quality of the iron. M 


smith’s work,—thatis tosay, armour, and offensive 
weapons intended to pierce armour,—had ceased, 
the decorative taste of Italy, of ee and 
even of our own country, was gratified by the 
production of much admirable ornamental irom 
work. Park and garden gates tasked the skill, 
and displayed the taste, of the smith. The 
uniformity of a line of iron palisades was agree. 
ably broken by flourishes and scrolls; each of 


that test, their ce assumes extreme im. 
portance, Mr. Ki dy; by his numerous ex+) | tain 
Enowiodge to thabwhich we pomowod hefare,on | CV" is worth doing is worth ¢ Eee newe- 
the actual resistance of various makes of iron, both | oe 
to tension and.to compression. In his. “ Experi- cae natn arma egg pt tS ead “ty 
— on Wrought Iron and Steel,” we map ew as intelligib —- y » 
reaking-weights of iron bars to range 
which was stamped by a certain individuality. | 160;520 pounds per square inch of fractured | Speek, Should be. adopted as tar os practice 1 5 Be 
In the South Kensington Museum are to be found | area in the Swedish R. F. charcoal iron, to een peers D athe infirmities 
fine specimens of English and es ye i 
this nature. Much ironwork is now in rapid |in ian C. C. H. D. iron, a difference not far.  Saowpal mete great 
decay throughout the country, which it would short of three to one. In iron plates, ing at | titiow of written commentary ane 
be a good deed to rescue from destruction. We | domestic production only, the breaking- 
saw a beautifal specimen of this: kind, not - per square inch of fractured area ranges‘from' . 
very long ago, on a perron in the High-street of | 92,468 pounds in Yorkshire plate, to 43,460im) 
Rochester. In other places the intelligent care of | common Scotch ship-platc. ‘This is moro than ‘second af all events incidentally. The author's 
proprietors, e rene painting two to one in favour of the Yorkshire iron. It) os oa office 
of gilding, have the ironwork of the seven. | is also a very suggestive comparison with refer. | ™®Y laim’e place in ee Fay ned 
teenth century as fresh as that of to-day. Such | ence to naval security. ) 
are the goodly scrolls and flourishes that adorn} An 
the Town Hall of Guildford, and deeorate its 
great projecting clock, erected in 1681. 

To the demand for this bold, permanent, 
and manly kind of ornamentation a fatal 
blow was given by the increasing skill of 
the moulder and of the caster. e heavy 
railings recently removed from the west end’ 
of St. Pauls Churchyard were among the 
first, if not the very first, in which cast was 
substituted for wrought iron. It is said that the 


enterprising contractor made much money by|scientific analysis. It has, however, been value.of.such a book: 

his ingenuity in this respect. Economy soon | pointed ont, that “the two ys ame whe ” me 
prescribed laws of retrenchment as to orns-| ances, respectively known the terms: ‘ the extent to which it is, or can. be 
mental ironwork; and here again, as in the case| fibrous fracture,’ and‘ aor fracture} are:| S°°4 2 standart of reference for recognised 


of the invention of gunpowder, the increased.| produced by the iron breaking. gradually in the 
use of iron was made at the expense of the eerie mag ape Hence, |) 


occupation of the smith. when the appearance presented was fibrous, it | cuabeets most plansy 
_The poi ts to which attention are now chiefly only pro that the piece had been So re ora eee ak dane 
r eros cet re cD iron, apart from the jeseader; whee it wan cryeinliniey: tat is! had) Oo ee a en classes of ground, 
mischievous result of ill-regulated competition | snapped.” This: view, which is nob: matter of) nF very different from different 


in producing, for the smallest price, the largest | theory, bat the outcome of xperiment, 
possible quantity of inferior metal, are its explains all the phenomena f 

redaction from the ore without the intervention |have led to the idea of some unexplained | | ‘mechanical arrangomer entond 
of manual labour; the chemical purification of | structural change. It is of the first importance, _nemnndemmt my es 


the metal, and the removal of those minute pro- to the architect as well as to the engineer; ensure uni 
portions of ‘sulpbur and. of which | the facts should be known. An unexplained,| e7mditions ; but itis imposattsat the country, 
ite tenacity ; and the production of steel, mysterious danger, such as would be that.of such:| ty. ‘tlian ‘fé Siar vr cane up 

or carbonised iron, by simple procedures. There| molecular change, if it could possibly. oconr ae Mend ortho Bored unless by a commom 
is, Perhaps, no instance in which mechanical in- without ascertainable cause, is more to be coueiuts DF and pene wearer 
— a a greater curse from labour | dreaded than any of those casualties which which’. it weal ox te oe difficult. to obtain. 
- in te of puddiing iron. Those who within the power of competent science, backed And ie her 9a we should 
Pratt te wen sear ait a by competent care, almost absolutely to Pa igh te gein agigcugg 5 Rag gece 
given by the al-poneil. ne ; “experienced draughtsman”; becanse each mary 
graceful pencil of Moritz By immersing specimens of iron. in haa his’ own’ way of worklig: derived: from: his 


in hig illustrations to Schiller’s “Song of the | hydrochloric or muriatic acid, the foreign 
Bell,” sz oware of the exhausting nature of the ae are removed, and the © The of ‘Plan and Mi 
ee undergone the puddler. It is, we| metallic portion is exposed to examination, Draving | including Tatrations fo the Preparation of 
ro fier hardest now performed by | Long immersion in water,—or, at least, imsome so wei Seemenliat 

a. _ involving @ certain amount of ex. water,—has the same effect; as we have ; ‘Len Fe 
Perienced judgment, it is of a higher grade than nessed in the bolts of a sunken vessel that a 5 
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cancelled, and would vote for Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s motion. 

Mr. G. Cavendish Bentinck then moved ar 
amendment to the motion as follows :— 


**To leave out the last peacging following the word 
‘ Apse,’ in order to add the words, ‘And this Committee 
is of opinion that steps should forthwith be taken for re- 
scinding the agreement with Messrs. Burges & Penrose. 
Ultimately, however, the following resolution, 
proposed by the Dean and seconded by Canon 


Gregory, was carried by a majority of nine to]; 


four :— 

* The Committee agree to comply with the recommen- 

dation of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, that ~—- 
should be taken for rescinding that agreement 
Meesrs. Burges & Penrose, which has been found to be 
highly inconvenient in its working.” 
It was then proposed by the Dean, seconded by 
Mr. Longman, and carried unanimously, that 
‘the question of Mr. Burges’s remuneration for 
work hitherto done be referred to the finance 
committee.” 

A fuller report of the proceedings, together 
with the copy of a letter addressed to the Dean 
by Mr. Burges, will be found in the Times of 
November 28. 

Mr. Bentinck has published a letter to show 
that Mr. Burges, in the designs he submitted, 
has not adopted, as instructed, “ the style of the 
best Italian architects and artists of the sixteenth 
century.”’* 





THE LATE MR. GEORGE GUTCH. 


Mr. Gurcu, whose much-lamented death we 
mentioned in our last, was the son of the late 
Rev. John Gutch, formerly rector of St. 
Clement’s, and Registrar of the University of 
Oxford. He was pupil and assistant to Mr. 
George Saunders, architect and chairman of the 
Commissioners of Sewers for Westminster and 
part of the county of Middlesex, who designed 
and built the elegant suite of sculpture galleries 
at the Old British Museum, then Montague 
House, for the reception of the Townley collec. 
tion of marbles, and who had the revision of the 
building accounts for the erection of Somerset 
Honse. Under this master Mr. Gutch acquired 
great practical knowledge, and through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Saunders as a count ay mag 
was appointed to the district Paddington 
under the powers of the old Building Act of 
George III, and which he held for upwards of 
fifty years. He was also eventually surveyor to 
the extensive building estate of the bi ic of 
London in the same parish, and it was under his 
superintendence that this important quarter of 
the metropolis has been covered. Mr. Gutch was 
highly esteemed by his friends and colleagues for 
his honourable character and genial manners, and 
was ever ready to assist his professional brethren 
in any difficulties, and to relieve the wants of 
the poor or u Py by his benevolence. He 
was in his 84th year, and was buried in Padding. 
ton Cemetery. 





HOW FEVER IS PROPAGATED. 


On the 27th of November Dr. Hardwicke, the 
coroner for Central Middlesex, held an inquest 
at the Sun Tavern, Gray’s Inn-road, i 
the death of William Stone, aged fifty-four, of 
2, Leopard’s-court, Baldwin’s-garden, Holborn. 

In the course of the inguiry,— 

Mr. Francis H. Birch, relieving officer, stated 
that he visited the house, and in a second-floor 
he found two bedsteads. On the first bed was 
@ young woman, aged 19, and a child 20 months 
old. On the other one, the other side of the 
room, were three children, aged 11, 9, and 6 
years. All had the fever. The deceased said 
be thought the fever was from the stench of the 
house, and that the dust had not been removed 
for two months. There was no cover to the 
water-cistern, no water on at the closet, no traps 
to the sinks, and the windows would not let down 
from the tops. He reported the case to the 
sanitary officers, but the room had not been 
disinfected, nor hes pope done. 

The Coroner said it was a fearful thing to find 
a case like this, where there were four children 
with fever, and the father of them, through 


ignorance or neglect, not going to the parish for | ; 


proper nourishment for them, and likewise him. 


self going to work, running the risk of carrying and 
the fe 


2 ver to a house where he was at work. 
Cisterns should all have covers, for water draws 
all the smell to it. 





* The Completion of St. Paul's. A Letter to the V. 
Bev. the Dean of 8t. Paul's, Chairman of the Executive 
— : Harrison & Sone, 8t, Martin's. | 


The jury returned a verdict that the deceased 
expired from fever, or blood poi 
rated by the unsanitary condition of the house, 
and want of proper nourishment. “ 








PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS AT THE 
ANGEL, ISLINGTON. 


the enormous down side traffic. 
Nunc aur Nunquam. 








THE PROPOSED PUBLIC LIBRARY AT 
BETHNAL-GREEN, 
Mr. J. Hatt, one of the members of the 


week, it was strongly opposed by 
remarked that “ every 
now could scarcely be 

week, and if they had a free library to go to, he 
doubted if they would work at all, but fluctuate 
between the library and the workhouse, enjoying 
free literature and free living.” The 

were, however, almost unanimously in favour of 
the project, a resolution to call a public meeting 


mittee being appointed, with instructions, before 
holding such meeting, to place themselves in 
communication with the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum, with a view to ascertain 
whether the public library could not be con- 
nected with the Art Library and School of 
Design, which the Government has undertaken 
to establish at the Bethnal-green Museum. 








SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


City School of Art.—On Monday evening, the 
30th ult., the annual distribution of prizes 
awarded by the Department of Science and Art 
and by the School Committee took place in the 
Bishopegate Schools, Skinner-street. This insti- 
tution is one of the oldest in London, having 
been established in 1841. There are now in the 
echool 120 students, mostly artizans. The 
chairman (the Rev. W. Rogers, rector of St. 
Botolph’s) said that the school was originally 
intended for artizang in the silk trade. The im- 
portance of learning drawing was obvious, but 
it was desirable to combine the study of science 
with art. Lord Lennox, who distributed 
the prizes, said he was convinced that the 
expenses of the country must be enlarged for 
the purpose of increasing art and technical 
knowledge, if our citizens were to compete in 
beauty of design with Continental artizans, in 
taste and ornament as well as in superior work- 
manship. 


examination was 100 (last year eighty-seven). 
These 100 candidates gained in all 140 successes 
at the examinations in last, sixteen in the 
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on the subject being carried nem. con., a com. | Prizes 


in progress 

of 1851, the fruit of the 
of the Prince Consort, public attention on 
what are, in the present state of the civilised 
world, the of i i 


drawings, or in the copying of designs, all the 
manufactures and pes a in short, in whi 
decorative as well as mechanical skill is called 
out, a delicate a iation of the natural world, 
of beauty, of form, and ad tie 
ition or grouping is eminen uired. 
ee: were then distributed, ok recipi 
getting a few words of encouragement from the 


Carlisle School of Art.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, 25th ult., the annual meeting and distribution 
of prizes in connexion with this School of Art was 
held in the Schoolroom, Fisher-street, in this city. 


and thirty-two certificates of merit. In the 
third eight prizes of books were awarded ; 
one free student been appointed, and one 
fall certificate gained. 707 works from this 
school were also sent to London for examination. 
ane cnmenliane ma pean-coemne Satie Se 

paintings of a group ia oil or water 
colour, open to all the students in the school, 
and the result has been the production of some 
very creditable paintings.” 


— 
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A GAUGE FOR SPECOLATIVE BUILDERS 
OF WORKMEN’S HOUSES. 


Some speculative builders at Hawick, Scot- 
land, have solved the question as to the re- 
munerative nature of cheap workmen’s dwell. 


ably above the u price. 
first cre age? ie of twenty 
“quarter houses” in concrete. The houses on 








Four “ quarter honses” of stone and lime, on 
the upper floors, were offered and sold at 1901. 
The ground- in the same block were 
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PLAN OF THE NEW BUILDINGS IN THE FARRINGDON ROAD, 


For the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Industricus Classes. 





NEW BUILDINGS, FARRINGDON ROAD, 


FOR THE METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES, 


THEsE new buildings were formally opened, as 
we mentioned, by Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, 
on Friday, the 13th of November. They consist 
of five blocks of buildings seven stories in height, 
erected upon a plot of land having a frontage of 
about 300 ft. to the Farringdon-road, and an 
average depth of about 100 ft. The original idea 
was to erect one long range of double buildings 
facing the Farringdon-road on one side and a 
large courtyard on the other. This was, however, 
abandoned in favour of the present scheme of five 
blocks at right angles to the Farringdon-road. The 
advantages claimed for this arrangement are :— 
(1) The subdivision of paved courtyards which 
serve as playgrounds; (2) the equalising 
the aspect of the several sets of rooms; for in 
the original idea one-half the dwellings would 
have looked on the road, and the other half on to 
the old buildings on the side: now all the 
dwellings get a glimpse of the road, and are as 
far as aspect is concerned on an equality ; (3) 
economy of space, for in the first plan accom- 
modation would have been obtained for dwellings 
equal in extent to only three of the present 
blocks ; (4) the reduction of spread of fire. 

Having determined upon the position of the 
blocks, the next step was to determine the prin- 
ciple which should be worked ont. The two 
ideas which were kept steadily in view in 
working out the plans were,—(1) That each 
dwelling should be complete in itself ; and (2) 
that privacy should as far as possible be obtained 
for each dwelling. Of course the general idea 
of a gallery-plan first presented itself, but the 
two serious objections to this arrangement 
are—(1) Diminution of light by the overhanging 
galleries ; and (2) entire want of privacy. This 
idea was therefore abandoned. There were also 
objections to what is known as the external 
staircase plan, especially when carried out in 
double sets of dwellings. After mature con- 
sideration the plan adopted was submitted to 
the Directors of the Company as embodying 
three important advantages :—(1) Complete 
privacy ensured by what may be called the 
balcony plan, whereby the staircase is continuous 
from bottom to top without the necessity of a 
visitor passing a single doorway; in other words, 
no doorway opens on to a public passageway ; (2) 
completeness in each set of rooms; and (3) 
ventilation through the blocks; to which might 
really be added a 4th, namely, the spread of fire 
being reduced to a minimum, and the acccss 
from any floor remaining intact. 

The general idea being thus settled, it was 
obvious that the scheme, to be successful, should 
include dwellings of various sizes, and as the 
irregular form of the back boundary rendered it 
necessary to have the blocks of various lengths, 
it became easy soto arrange the plans as to obtain 
the required diversity in the accommodation. 
It was, however, determined, that whatever the 
total accommodation might be, each dwelling 
should have a small scullery, fitted with grate, 
copper, sink, and coal-place, and a water-closet, 
approached in all cases from the entrance-lobby, 
and not in any case from aroom. The accom. 
modation provided includes the followingarrange- 
ments :— 

1, a living-room with bed-niche; 2, a living- 
room with one bedroom ; 3, a living-room with 
bed-niche and one bedroom; 4, a living-room 
with two bed-rooms; 5, a living-room with bed- 
niche and two bedrooms. 

In every instance, attached to the foregoing 
accommodation is a scullery, &c., as before 
described ; also a small pantry; and in every 
case the water-closet has a window opening to 
the open air. The rents of these various sets 
vary from 4s. 9d. to 10s. per week. 

As regards construction, the walls are built 
of stock bricks, with red brick bands. The floors 
throughout are constructed with rolled iron 
joists embedded in concrete made of gas-breeze 
and Portland cement, of which materials all 
windows and door-heads and steps are made. In 
all cases the floors of living and bed rooms are 
covered with boarding on joists. The roofs are 
flat, laid with Val de Travers asphalte, and serve 
as drying-grounés. The soil-pipes are of stone- 
ware, and run up in a straight line from the 
drain to the roof, whence they are continued to 
a further height of about 10 ft. in iron, The 
closet-trap on each floor, and the surface water- 
trap on roof, communicate by a junction with 


\the soil-pipe. Inthe centre of each balcony is 
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a dust-shaft, with an iron self.closing door on 
each floor. 

The buildings find tenants, we are informed, 
as soon as finished. 

We give a plan of one of the blocks, On the 
ground-floor next the high-road some shops are 
provided. 

The total cost of the five blocks, including the 
paving of the courts between the blocks is 
little under 40,0001. 

The architect is Mr. Fred. Chambers, of Fins- 
bury-circus; the builder, Mr. James Brown, of 
Finsbury-pavement. 








ESSENTIALS IN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH BUILDING, 
FROM THE MINISTER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Dr. Henry Atton gave the following notes to 
the seven architects who are to send in designs 
for rebuilding Union Chapel, Islington :— 

The two great essentials of a Congregational 
Church Building are: —Adaptation (1) for Preach. 
ing, and (2) for Worship of the Congregation. 

I. Preaching.—In Congregational services the 
sermon is longer and more prominent than in 
Episcopal services. It is essential, therefore, 
that every person should see and hear the 
preacher, without conscious effort. Hence (1) 
there must be no obstruction to seeing—of in- 
ternal supports, intercepting lights, lights on 
wrong levels, &c.; and (2) the acoustic proper- 
ties of the building are of fundamental import. 
ance; the form of the structure, and especially 
of the roof, should be specially considered and 
adapted for hearing. Thesermon must be heard 
without strain, either of the ears of the auditory 
or of the voice of the preacher. It seriously 
interferes with impression for the hearer to be 
consciously making an effort to catch the 
preacher’s words; and with effectiveness for the 
preacher to be solicitously straining to make 
himself heard. No preacher can always speak on 
the strain through a sermon of forty or forty- 
five minutes. It therefore follows (3) that the 
preacher must be in vital contact with his 
hearers. Eloquence, as has been justly said, is 
in the audience; the preacher’s inspiration is 
not his theme only, but also the manifest sym- 
pathy with it—the kindling eyes and interested 
countenances of the people. If, therefore, he is 
separated from them by any such space as dis- 
ables him from easily catching these, his inspira- 
tion must be entirely subjective, and necessarily 
partial. Hence, the height of the pulpit, and 
its distance from the nearest pews on the ground- 
floor, as also in the gallery, should be reduced as 
much as possible. The galleries should also be 
constructed at such an angle as will enable per- 
sons in the back pews easily to see the preacher. 
In many churches the preacher sees and is seen 
by only the front row. Sufficient space round 
the pulpit and table-pews must, however, be pro- 
vided for weddings. 

II. Worship.—(1) Prayer in Congregational 
churches is not Liturgical, but Extemporaneous. 
Hence, whatever necessity there may be for 
easily hearing preaching, it exists with still 
greater emphasis for easily hearing prayer. The 
preacher may be loud in addressing an audience; 
he who prays cannot shout in addressing the 
Almighty. The devotional feeling of the con- 
gregation is seriously disturbed and hindered, 
when it is necessary to strain the ear to catch 
the words of extemporaneous prayer. Where 
Liturgical prayer is used, familiarity with the 
prayers that the preacher reads renders it much 
less important that he should be articulately 
heard. Thus, except during singing, the con- 
gregation through the entire service are dependent 
upon hearing the words of the minister. (2) 
Worship is not choral, but Congregational. No 
hymn, chant, or anthem is sung in which the 
congregation does not join. The idea, very 
largely realised in Union Chapel, is that the 
whole congregation shall sing from music-books 
in four-part harmony. The choir, technically 
so called, is therefore only part of the singing 
congregation ; its function is simply to lead it. 
It should therefore be in it, and of it—under no 
circumstances separated from it. It should be felt 
in its lead, and control of the Congregational song, 
but not seen or even heard apart from it. Hence it 
should be so placed as to be part of the congre- 
gation. The great attainments in musical 
worship of the present congregation are, in my 
judgment, to be chiefly attributed to this arrange. 

ment, and could not be realised with a separate 
choir in a choir gallery; for which, consciously 
or unconsciously, the congregation listens. The 





choir must of course be contiguous to the organ, 
and in possible communication with the organist. 
If, by any projection of the manuals of the 
organ, he can be placed in front of them, all the 
better. These practical requirements of Con- 
gregational services are so essential, that, how- 
ever desirable architectural congruity and artistic 
beauty may be, they must, in my judgment, be 
paramount. Our church buildings are for use, 
not forthe realisation of conventional ideas, which 
often unfit them for use. 








THE STUDY OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO MODERN 
USE.* 


“It were indeed to be wished that some invariable 
standard could be discovered, whereby to decide the merit 
of every production of art.’’—WReEN. 

“Tn truth, we want rather art than stuff to satisfy our 
greatest fancies,’’—FREaRT. 

Ir is now well understood that no advance in 
the art of architecture can be realised by ad- 
hering to one particular order or style, perfection 
must be sought by a careful study of many ex- 
amples, and not from that of an individual 
nature. Stewart tells us, “that imagination, by 
a careful study of nature, employs one part of 
her works to correct another, and collects into a 
single ideal object, the charms that are scattered 
among a multitude of realities.” As regard 
sculpture and painting, this method of proceeding 
has always been the rule which influenced the 
ancient artists; the Greeks, in particular, were 
eminently successful in enforcing this point. 

The several examples of Classic architecture 
vary much in their relative proportions ; the art 
is not advanced by strictly adhering to or copying 
any one pattern; the architect who selects 
beauties from all, and avoids peculiarities, or de- 
fects, will best advance the art. It requires 
great caution in deciding what ought to be 
imitated. 

The mind of an architect enriched by a 
profound knowledge of all the works of ancient 
and modern art, will be fruitful in proportion to 
the labour and care bestowed in investigating 
them. 

Rejecting the works of past ages, and ignoring 
all precedent, would be a retrograde movement, 
and actually placing each generation in a state 
of infancy. Sir Joshua Reynolds has forcibly 
shown that real genius is only gained by build- 
ing on the past. Nothing can come of nothing. 

The idea of constructing buildings to last for 
ever, is absurd; but I do think that our edifices 
should be so built as to last long enough to 
educate a few succeeding generations. The 
triumphant appeal of an Irishman, a lover of 
antiquity, who, in urging the superiority of the 
old architecture over the new, said,—‘* Where 
will you find any modern building that has 
lasted so long as the ancient ?”—although a 
bull, was not so bad. 

It will consequently be found that the most 
successful architects were those who were best 
acquainted with the works of their predecessors. 
Exact imitations are not to be made; the archi- 
tect must imitate only in spirit; and the know- 
ledge of ancient architecture, which is diligently 
sought in early days, should be retained through 
his professional career. A settled intercourse 
with all the best and most important works is 
thus secured. It is impossible to successfully 
design unless this course be adopted. 

An architect, when designing, should always 
have a master at his elbow. He ought to con- 
sult the greatest authority in each style, not for 
the sake of copying, but he must try and excel 
it. Ifhe falls short of its excellence, he will 
still attain a respectable mediocrity. 

Greek and Roman architecture have been 
both studied with equal application. These are 
not practised with sufficient regularity by the 
French,—or, indeed, the English,h—who seldom 
or never know either grammar or architecture 
by principles. Although classic architecture is 
not the prevailing fashion, still it 


‘* Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand,” 


CowrEr. 
And be compared to— 
** Flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow.” 
MiLTo. 


Compositions, rather than inventions, should 
be the aim of the architect; the heaven-born 
genius only can produce absolute novelties. No 
immortality can be gained by producing wild, 
new-fangled, and licentious designs, which pro- 





“By Mr. W. Pettit ‘Griffith, F.8.A. Read before the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, December 2nd inst, 


ceed from a morbid thirst of creating new 
objects and new forms, having parts without 
unity, magnificence without order, and richness 
without taste, exciting the ridicule and contempt 
of the judicious, and the applauses of an un- 
thinking multitude. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the execution 
of a work ip valuable materials, such as bronze, 
brass, or the richest and most variegated polished 
marbles, or granites, will ever supersede, or vie 
with, the more precious properties of true taste, 
based upon proportion, natural form, and beauty, 
exhibited in mean materials, such as clay, brick, 
plaster, or cement. It isthe soul or mind in the 
work that should claim the admiration, and not 
the material. 

The mixtures of styles will never create a new 
and perfectstyleofarchitecture. Allsuch attempts 
have signally failed, being contrary both to the 
principles of Nature and reason. The mule, the 
offspring of the horse and ass, may be, as far as 
regards its anatomical construction, as perfect 
as its parents, yet in form and proportion is but 
a mongrel, and is not permitted to reproduce its 
species. The same result has always been realised 
when attempts have been made to combine Greek 
and Gothic architecture in the same building. 

The architect of the period will also not pro- 
gress without seeking the aid of positive science, 
as deduced from metaphysical philosophy. The 
origin ef positive science has been traced to 
philosophy, and with much reason, as “out of 
evil cometh good.” Thus, astronomy came from 
astrology,—chemistry from alchemy,—physio- 
logy from auguries. The architect must steer 
clear of stylarianism, as the relics of past ages, 
although advisable to study, are fast disappearing 
before the advancing light of reason. The 
current of knowledge and improvement rushes 
on so strongly that they who hesitate to commit 
themselves to it will soon be left behind, and 
serve only the disgraceful purpose of enabling 
us to measure the force and rapidity of the 
stream. By science the architect learns to con. 
trol one natural power by another, and often to 
guide to a salutary end that which appears most 
threatening. Thus it teaches him to alter the 
course of heaven’s destructive lightning, to stem 
the power of water so that it may serve our 
purposes, to sway the consuming operations of 
fire, and to force from it the most important 
services. The revolutions, places, and periods 
of the celestial bodies serve him for distinguish. 
ing times and seasons, and for dividing the 
world into different regions; the meteors afford 
him prognostications of the weather ; the winds 
sail our ships, drive our mills, and move other 
machines. Empedocles’s magic was only the 
profound knowledge he had acquired in whatever 
was most abstruse in nature. 

Still,— 

“* Nature and art, indeed, have bounds assign’d, 


And only forms to things, not beings, give.” 
YoMrrReErT. 


In the works of nature utility appears to have 
been the primary consideration, and beauty 
rather a result than a first cause; as Juvenal 
says, ‘ Wisdom and nature, are they not the 
same ?” 

In designing an edifice, the plan and section 
ought to be carefully contrived prior to the 
elevation, the latter being dependent upon the 
former. The peacock’s plumage would ill 
become a domestic fowl and vice versé; for the 
same reason the decorated front of a palace 
would ill suit that of a warehouse. By studying 
the wonderful formation of natural objects, the 
architect would derive more instructive know- 
ledge than is to be found in all the buildings of 
antiquity. It is well to recollect that although 
an architect is a designer or creator, he has 
mental materials afforded him, not only from 
antique examples, but from nature; and after 
all he is merely a compiler compared with the 
wisdom of the Creator, who formed the earth, 
which was “ without form and void.” 

A new style may arise from the constructional 
wants of the present or a future age, but can 
never be created by masking new buildings with 
either Classical or Mediwval architecture, how- 
ever well adapted to the uses of former periods, 
although having nothing in common witb modern 
requirements. 

An essayist in 1625 urges that “ that which is 
past is gone and irrevocable, and wise men have 
enough to do with things present and to come; 
therefore they do but trifle and disturb them- 
selves to no purpose who labour in past mat- 
ters.” An architect cannot endorse the above, 
as the works of our ancestors are fall of instruc- 





tion, 
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New styles and new inventions may be com- 
pared to new wine; they must be tested by 
time before they can be appreciated. It re- 
quires the comparative experience of ages to 
determine what is most durably satisfactory in 
the works of art, 


“ And only likes what death has made divine.” 


Bishop Kennett, who formed an antiquarian 
and historical library for a cathedral church, and 
deposited it in Peterborough Cathedral, says 
“ that of all things history is least understood by 
the generality of mankind, and, what is very 
strange, people are for the most part least able 
to judge of the history of their own times. They 
have a partiality to one side and a prejudice to 
another; they have their presumptions and their 
conjections, and, like some distempered heads, 
have a sight so uncertain that it deceives them 
more than blindness itself could do.” 

It is not many years since that all who were 
unread in the writings of Vitruvius were hardly 
deemed worthy to rank with qualified professors. 

There can be but one opinion regarding the 
origin of Grecian architecture, Vitruvius’s 
romantic stories, although amusing, require no 
serious refutation; if Assyrian and Egyptian 
architecture had never existed our attention 
might have been arrested by trunks of trees 
suggesting columns, &c. 

Thehistory of architecture has still tobe written 
to be of any value to the architect. The origin of 
the Doric order, given by Sir W. Chambers in bad 
perspective, as derived from trunks of trees, with 
flat stones or slates on the top, having the spaces 
between the ends of the joists closed with clay, 
wax, &c., and the ends of the joists covered with 
thin boards, cut in the manner of triglyphs, is 
not only improbable and absurd, but there 
is no authority for anything of the kind; 
the Greeks borrowed their ideas from build- 
ings of stone, not from those of wood; 
they simply refined and reduced to order the 
works of former ages; this they accomplished 
with consummate ability. 

It has been recently asserted by an eminent 
architect in his lectures at the Royal Academy, 
that Greek architecture was in the main of 
spontaneous growth, the Doric being strictly and 
absolutely Greek. It was universally believed 
by the ancient philosophers that insects were 
spéntaneously generated from putrefying sub- 
stances, an opinion now only maintained by un- 
informed persons. We have likewise no 
spontaneous creations of architecture. 

Art did not spring up to perfection, but 
gradually rose. The sculpture of Greece was 
the growth of years until Phidias carried it to 
the point beyond which it could not go. 

Egyptian architecture offered to the Greeks 
many ideas. On the Egyptian temple may be 
traced the germof the triglyph. This may be 
seen in the entablature, a series of six reeds 
parallel to each other from top to bottom, i. e. 
perpendicularly and placed similarly to the Greek 
triglyphs, at a certain distance apart. The 
reeds are convex, so are the drops in the Greek. 
Vitruvius, for many years the text-book in the 
Royal Academy, is now very properly repudiated ; 
although the oldest professional work extant, 
it is exeedingly incorrect and mostly fabulous. 
The origin of the Corinthian capital may be cited 
as one instance, among others, whose type may 
be clearly observed in many of the Egyptian 
capitals, in which the lotus and palm.tree were 
used, and even volutes were employed. 

Sir G. Wilkinson has shown, in his “ Ancient 
Egyptians,” vol. iii., p. 310, that by removing the 
upper part of the lotus-bud capital, and bringing 
down the abacus, it presents the Grecian Doric 
capital. Fluted columns were also used by the 
ancient Egyptians. Sir C. Barry noticed poly- 
gonal columns of sixteen sides in a temple at 
Eluthias. 

Assyria, also, supplied the Grecian architect 
with brain material, not in wood, but in stone; 
the germ of the honeysuckle, Ionic volute, 
polygonal columns, foliated bosses, &c., may be 
named. 

No doubt, in primitive times, when mankind 
lived in woods, upright trunks of trees were 
employed to form huts, with large beams placed 
on the upward trunks; the Greek architects, 
however, with a knowledge of all the buildings 
of stone in Egypt and other countries, never 
could have had recourse to the huts of barbarians 
for their ideas. 

In the foregoing paper Gothic architecture 
is not included. Architects of the antique 
school did not recognise the Gothic,—they 
ignored it; of course, through not understanding 





it, Mediaval architecture has many incongruities, 
seriously, but amusingly, pointed out by Evelyn; 
he terms it a certain fantastical and licentious 
manner of building, called modern or Gothic; 
congestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, and 
monkish piles, with slender and misquine pillars, 
with trite and busy carvings, full of fret, lame 
statues, sharp angles, jetties, lace, and other 
cut-work, and crinkle-crankle, clumsy buttresses, 
nonsense insertions of various marbles imper- 
tinently placed, turrets and pinnacles thick-set 
with monkeys and chymewras. Although not 
treating of this style of architecture on the 
present occasion, nor endorsing Evelyn’s very 
flattering description of it, it may be observed 
that the Classic or Antique architecture pos- 
sesses deformities quite equal and more un- 
natural than many in the Gothic style,—such as 
centaurs, satyrs, ox-sculls, termini, &c. There 
is no doubt that Classic and Gothic architecture, 
when used, can be rendered more beautiful by 
the omission of the above-named vagaries. 

True taste or beauty in design cannot exist 
in a building excessively loaded with statues, 
canopies, saints in niches, emblems, finials, bas- 
reliefs, flowers, and other gorgeous decorations, 
without a foot of plain surface to be seen in the 
whole front. 

In the present period but little time is devoted 
to study, and one of the greatest signs of its 
absence is the growing love for colour in lieu of 
form. The first ideas of beauty are derived 
from colour,—in infancy the mind is pleased 
with brilliant colouring long before it perceives 
form. The raw countryman is delighted with 
colours. Addison says, ‘“‘the eye takes most 
delight in colours.” Stewart enforces that 
‘from the admiration of colours the eye gradually 
advances to that of form; beginning first with 
such as are most obviously regular. Hence the 
pleasure which children, almost without excep- 
tion, express when they see gardens laid out after 
the Dutch manner; and hence the justness of 
the epithet, childish or puerile, which is com- 
monly employed to characterise this species of 
taste; one of the earliest stages of it progress, 
both in individuals and in nations.” The same 
love of regular forms, and of uniform arrange- 
ments, continues to influence powerfully, in the 
maturity of reason and experience, the judgments 
we pronounce on all works of human art, where 
regularity and uniformity do not interfere with 
purposes of utility. 

Much has been written on uniformity, and it 
undoubtedly is a component part of building. 
To give two towers to achurch, one containing a 
belfry and the other a vacuum, is an evident 
absurdity. If one tower be placed in the centre 
the uniformity is preserved. 

Uniformity has always been considered a sine 
qué non in beauty. A popular poet in 1736, 
says :— 

** Near some fair town I'd have a private seat, 
Built uniform, not little, nor too great ; 
It should within no other things contain, 
But what are useful, necessary, plain ; 
Methinks ’tis nauceous, and I'd ne’er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture,” 

This uniformity, considered to be so essential 
by many, has been denounced by a powerful 
writer. True,— 

** Stones upon stones the orator has piled 
With swelling words, but words will build no walls.” 
Cratinvs. 

This writer’s. argument is, that if one part 
always answers accurately to another part, it is 
sure to be a bad building; and the greater and 
more conspicuous the irregularities, the greater 
the chances are that it is a good one. Many 
edifices on the Continent prove the absurdity of 
supposing that simplicity and uniformity are 
incompatible with the rich diversity of Medizval 
architecture. In some buildings the symmetry 
is destroyed by intentional irregularities, as in 
Strasburg Cathedral, but it is quite an exception 
to the general practice. In Gothic buildings 
generally a severe regularity and uniformity is 
observed, and the strictest harmony of design 
may be traced throughout the copious and 
luxuriant decorations. Schlegel asserts that 
instances of intentional neglect of symmetrical 
proportions are rare exceptions; for Gothic 
architecture is no less governed by laws of 
symmetry than that of the Greeks. 

Finally, it may be regarded as an undoubted 
fact, whatever may be urged to the contrary, 
that uniformity if not always the result of 
utility, is closely allied to beauty. And further 
that a careful observer of the varied works of 
nature will not hesitate toadmitthisasarule. It 
has been wisely said by Oersted, that the re- 
membrance of the glorious times of old, and the 





hope of aricher future, are all the present age 
can give toart ; but dwelling with these thoughts, 
apart from external influences, the knowledge 
of the beautiful may yet be guarded in some 
faithful’ hearts, and though no living chords 
may now respond to theirs, time must at length 
give a new impulse to the soul, and sublimity 
and beauty once more become attainable. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF DRAWING, 
GEOMETRY, AND COLOUR, AS TAUGHT 
AMONGST THE HINDOOS. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


At the last meeting of this association held in 
the rooms, 37, George-street, a paper was 
read by Alex. Hunter, M.D.,on “The Principles 
of Drawing, Geometry, and Colour as taught 
amongst the Hindoos.” Geometry, said the 
reader, has been cultivated for many centuries 
in India, both among Hindoos and Mahomedans 
as @ branch of science as well as a necessary 
element of education. The theory as well as the 
practice has been thoroughly understood by the 
educated natives, and the principles upon which 
it has been taught, not so much in schools as in 
the domestic circle, prove that geometry has had 
an importance assigned to it in former times 
by enlightened minds who foresaw that it might 
be made the means of improving the taste and 
diverting it to the study of simple and beautiful 
forms. The mode of teaching geometry to 
children is very simple and impressive, and the 
materials employed are of the cheapest. A 
Hindoo child is first taught to draw with the 
points of the fingers on tle floor covered with 











sand to the thickness of half an inch. The sur- 
face of the sand is made level with a straight 
piece of wood or a pieee of split bamboo, Dots 
or depressions are first made in the sand with the 
points of the fingers held at certain distances, 
the thumb, fore, and little fingers being generally 
employed as the compasses. At first the eye is 
accustomed to judge of distances by the position 
of dots,—the next step is to connect these dots by 
straight lines,—then to draw straight lines regu- 
larly between the dots,—then to prolong these 
lines till they meet beyond the dots. Square 
forms are usually selected as being the easiest 
for a child to draw, and more attention is be- 
stowed on educating and accustoming the eye to 
judge of distances than in drawing perfectly 
straightlines. At first plain squares are drawn 
preserving the dots; then various combinations 
of the square, vertically, horizontally, or diagon- 
ally arranged. This is, perhaps, the most im- 
pressive way of teaching the various uses and 
combinations of the square, and of educating the 
eye to judge of its relative size and value for 
filling given spaces, as it can be seen at a glance, 
and without much effort on the part of the 
child, which squares are large and which small. 
The multiplicity and variety of these pat- 
terns in which the square forms the basis are 
very instructive. This system of instruction has 
the advantage of explaining itself, without being 
perplexing or intricate, and of accustoming the 
child to draw lines in a bold, free way from the 
shoulder and not from the wrist, as in our 
systems of drawing. The patterns are usually 
drawn at first from 18 in. to 2 ft. in length, so 
that each square would vary from 2 in, to 4 in. 
After a facility of drawing them with single 
lines has been acquired, they are done on a 
larger scale with double lines with the fore and 
little fingers. Curved lines are then added to 
complete the border of the pattern. The square 
is looked upon by the Hindoos as the most im- 
portavt geometrical form, and the basis upon 
which the measurements of their designs and 
patterns are to be laid down. These illustrations 
may have a special interest, as they were drawn 
by the Hindoos themselves, and many of them 
had been in use in families from whom they were 
purchased as the ordinary patterns in daily use 
in Hindoo families. They hardly deserve the 
name of drawing lessons, as there is both a 
religious and a caste importance attached to 
them, for the different trades and occupations 
of the Hindoos are indicated by the patterns 
which are drawn in white on the road in front 
of the houses. In some families there are as 
many as 1,200 patterns in use, and it is occa. 
sionally the boast of the women who draw them, 
that they can go on for three years giving a new 
pattern every day. The name given to this 
kind of pattern in Southern India is Moghoo, and 
when girls are about to be married, one of the 
tests of her domestic education is the number 
of these patterns which she can draw. There 
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is some sense in this, for it is an index of 
the care that has been bestowed on her domestic 
education, and a proof to her neighbours that she 
has been taught to clean the house, and to say her 
morning prayers to her preserving or her destroy- 
ing deity. Amongst the Buddhists and the Early 
Hindoos the square was supposed to be typical 
of the solidity of the earth; the triangle, of 
fire; the circle, of the sea or water; and the 
crescent, of air. To these the later Buddhists 
added a fifth element, or the winds, represented, 
in some instances, by a pyramid with turned-up 
points, as seen in many of the pagodas of Burmah 
and China, and in a fewof India. But toreturn 
to the square and its uses as applicable to orna- 
mental purposes. The Hindoo child is taught to 
examine and to reproduce for itself, and to attach 
some meaning to each; for instance, in several 
of these patterns we see a central square, with 
numerous others arranged about it in pleasing 
combinations, each square touching the next, 
but the idea of solidity or continuity destroyed, 
and an approach to decoration given by the mere 
arrangement of a few straight lines within 
squares. You will have no difficulty in detecting 
that the ideas for some of these patterns have 
been suggested by bamboo mats, others by grass 
mats, and a few by cloth weaving. After a 
facility of drawing in sand, square forms, and 
patterns of simple combinations of straight 
lines bas been acquired, the child is taught to 
draw them on the cleanly-washed mud floor or on 
the stone steps at the door; but the style of 
drawing differs materially from the methods fol- 
lowed in Europe. A little chalk or chunam in 
fine powder is held in half a cocoanut-shell, and 
the points of the fingers are dipped intoit. A 
succession of dots is laid down to mark the lead- 
ing parts of the pattern, the lines of which are 
drawn by sprinkling the powdered chalk, and 
not by drawing with a point as we do. In this 
way a steady hand and a bold freedom of style 
are acquired, which are frequently carried to great 
perfection in after-life by both Hindoo men and 
women when designing patterns for weaving. In 
order to make the patterns more attractive to 
children, various simple but cheap and tasteful 
modes of combining cclours with the drawing 
and geometry are had recourse to. One of the 
most common methods is to fill up the squares 
or spaces with coloured powders, and either to 
trim up the lines of junction with a split and 
pointed bamboo, or to pull some flowers to pieces, 
and to arrange the petals along the sides of the 
squares, so as to hide the inequalities ; for this 
purpose the flowers of the white jessamine are 
most frequently selected ; sometimes the yellow 
jessamine is used. The coloured powders used for 
filling up the spaces are natural ochres for the 
reds, yellows, browns, and purples, mixed with 
chunam to give brightness. When the following 
colours are used, — turmeric, king’s yellow, 
orange and yellow, chromates of lead, or red 
lead,—the materials with which they are mixed 
are arrowroot or starch. When delicate blues or 
lakes are employed, the material with which 
they are mixed is kaolin or porcelain earth. 
The object of using these different substances 
with particular colours is to avoid the chemical 
action of the lime on some of the colours when 
applied to a wet floor. This shows a consider- 
able knowledge of chemistry. It will also be 
remarked that the colours are at first used in 
their purity, and the chalk, kaolin, or starch is 
added to brighten the effect. In this simple but 
ingenious way great numbers of patterns are 
produced. The use of secondary colours, as 
green, purple, and orange, is taught by simply 
washing the floor after it has been coloured with 
the three primaries—red, blue, and yellow. The 
effects of the tertiary colours,—russet, in which 
the red predominates ; olive, in which the blue ; 
and citron, in which the yellow is in excess of the 
other two, are often very beautiful when these are 
interspersed with other colours. On looking 
over @ number of these patterns, it will be 
remarked that blue is used very sparingly, and 
always ofa very tender shade, and that its place 
is often supplied by a grey ; that white and black 
are chiefly employed in thin lines or partitions 
between colours, and seldom as principal masses. 
It may not be out of place to remark that the 
effects produced by these colours, flowers and 
green leaves on the mud floor are far brighter 
than can be produced in an illustration. It is 
customary to wet the floor with rice water before 
sprinkling the colours. As yet the natives of 
India have seen very little of the fine arts beyond 
a few busts, and statues, and bronzes of our 
— celebrities, and these not always by our 
artists. The works of Chantrey, Foley, 


and Weekes have riveted their attention; but 
there are others of our townsmen, as Brodie, 
Lawson, Clark Stanton, Webster, and the two 
Stephensons, who are rising, or have already 
risen, to eminence. Let us try to put some of 
the best works of these and such like artists 
before the Hindoos, and if we assist their own 
modellers and sculptors to produce similar works 
of their own countrymen, we shall be doing a 
service to India by helping them to throw aside 
some of their prejudices of caste, and their more 
degrading sculptural obscenities. Art in India 
was far grander and purer 2,000 years ago, or 
during the early Buddhist period, and there are 
sculptures still in fine preservation, from having 
been carved in granite, that show proofs of a 
careful study of chaste and simple nature. In 
order to make art telling in India, we must 
teach them to make it profitable, and if possible 
cheap, for there are but few patrons of real art 
in India. Some of the lectures on art industry 
which I delivered in Edinburgh last year touched 
the hearts and the sympathies of some of our 
townsminen. I trust that this year more may 
be inclined to come forward to help on the 
cause. 








ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE.* 


Buritpincs placed on the side or slope of a 
hill are susceptible of rather different treatment 
from those on a summit. There is not so much 
room for boldness, for the buildingis, as Dugald 
Dalgetty would have said, ‘‘ slighted or over- 
crowded” by the hill, and in general a square 





low form seems the most suitable for hill-side 
architecture. This is especially the case where 
the hill forms a tolerably regular slope, in which 
case the form of a rather horizontal building 
forms a kind of break or parenthesis in the 
slope when viewed in profile. An instance is 
shown in the view of the summer-house of 
the Villa Madama, taken from Percier and 
Fontaine’s “Maisons de Plaisance”; and in 
Turner’s ‘* View of Mailleraie,” where the white 
house, terminating the long slope of the hill, is 
really the point of the picture. Irregular 
groups of buildings on a hill-side are nearly 
always pleasing, and are a favourite incident 
with Turner, as in his view of Greville, and in 
a very effective sketch in the “ Liber Studiorum,” 
which I have not unfortunately had time to copy. 
But single buildings in such a situation are 
generally best kept long and low in outline ; and 
while a building on the summit of a hill seems 
to demand some sort of cupola or finish, by way 
of crowning the edifice, on the side of a hill this 
is lost and is not needed, as the building never 
suggests itself as a final point in the composition, 
but only as an incident en passant, An instance 
of a remarkably picturesque terminal building 
on a hill summit, varied in skyline and yet quite 
sufficiently solid and massive for the position, is 
given in the sketch, from a photograph of a 
palace at Cintra. 

Buildings on a flat and undiversified plain 
present little for remark, as the architecture in 
such a case has it all its own way, so to say, and 
the only thing to be observed in relation to the 
nature of the site is to take care that the building 
has sufficiently elevated features to compensate 
for the low level of the site and the want of a 
position of vantage to see it from, and to enable 
it to be seen at a considerable distance. This is 
in regard to a wide plain out of the neighbour- 
hood of mountains; but in a low site surrounded 
by hills the case is very different. A certain 
elevation is still necessary, but it is useless for 
the architect to think of competing with the 
mountains, though I know one or two cases 
where this has manifestly been attempted (in 
regard to massiveness of scale and general pro- 
portinate size I mean), and his best chance of a 
pleasing effect in such a site is to accept the 
humble position in which he finds himself in re- 
gard to nature, and to give to his building that 
appearance of simplicity and repose which will 
cause its position of retirement under the 
shadow of the protecting hill to appear per- 
fectly natural and suitable. In the case, again, 
of a country neither absolutely flat nor bordered 
by hills, but varied by tolerably uniform and 
gentle undulations, a long horizontal treatment 
of building will be effective, as affording a kind 
of definite line for the eye to rest upon amid the 
wavy and uncertain contour of the landscape. 
This I think it is which gives a charm anda 
suitability to such a symmetrical horizontal 
building as the Villa Albani, backed as it is by 





* By Mr. H. H, Statham. See p. 986, ante, 








an undulating country of no particularly marked 
character in one respect or another. 

The combination of architecture with a 
wooded country seems a more complicated 
matter for consideration than the two previous 
conditions; partly perhaps because we are 
accustomed to associate with trees such a multi. 
tudinous idea both in regard to the number of 
species, and the endlessly varying lines and breaks 
of contour which they produce. Yet by one of 
the most respectable authorities on such sub- 
jects, the matter is condensed into a very few 
words, Repton, in his work on landscape 
gardening, says that from a landscape-gardener’s 
pointof view there are only two styles of archi- 
tecture, the horizontal and the perpendicular, or 
Grecian and Gothic; unless, he adds, we may 
name a third under the head of the fantastic, or, 
as it may be called, the Chinese. The worthy 
gentleman means what we should now call “ tea. 
garden” architecture, still preserved in many of 
our parks, His views about architecture, if we 
consider them in detail, are certainly old-fashioned, 
but there is plenty of good sense and good taste 
in Repton, and many of his suggestions are very 
well worth considering in the present day. Pro- 
ceeding with his simplification theory, he classes 
trees also into two main divisions, the round and 
the pointed. As to the relation between these and 
the two styles of architecture, he is of opinion 
that “trees of a pointed or conic shape have a 
beautifal effect with Grecian architecture; 
though an association with the ideas of Italian 
painting, where we often see Grecian buildings 
blended with firs and cypresses, may also have 
some influence on the mind.” There is no doubt 
that association of this kind does influence us 
very much in such matters; so much that it is 
not easy always to discriminate between the 
result of association and that of unbiased 
judgment. But I am inclined to think 
Repton’s decision is a perfectly reasonable one, 
and that trees of a vertical tendency and of a 
tolerably symmetrical character of growth do 
blend well with a horizontal building. At all 
events, I think it quite clear that they do notgo 
well with a vertical one; they confuse and 
weaken its effect. Repton’s necessary conclu- 
sion is, of course, that Gothic buildings go with 
round forms of trees, because, he says, ‘ they 
have a varied skyline, and hence are peculiarly 
suited to sites where the shape of the ground 
hides the lower part of the building, while its 
roofs are relieved by trees whose forms contrast 
with those of the Gothic outline.” We do not 
in the present day (at least, I hope very few of 
us) go about, dropping a Grecian building on to 
the country here, and a Gothic one there, just 
as fancy and the nature of the site may deter. 
mine; but in their essential meaning, these 
remarks, if true, are as true now as when they 
were written. Further on we find sentiments on 
the subject of combination of the house with 
landscape which are quite refreshing :—‘ When 
the lawns, the woods, and the water, and the 
general face of the surrounding country are 
on so extensive a scale, the only means of pre- 
serving the same characteristics is by extending 
the plan of the house also; and how can this be 
effected unless we adopt the Gothic style of 
architecture ? In Grecian or modern buildings 
it has been considered an essential part of the 
plan to conceal all the subordinate appendages 
of the mansion. Gothic enables us to use these 
in extending the design.” Now, though the 
dear old man’s notion of Gothic would pro- 
bably horrify must of us, yet there is excellent 
sense and true perception of architectural 
treatment in this. Repton illustrates this by 
the view of Bayham, which I have copied, 
where he points out how the size and extent of 
the buildings, which are formed round a large 
quadrangle, are clearly traceable through the 
contours of the foliage, and thus the idea of 
largeness and extent is conveyed which could 
never have been obtained had the house been 
combined into a single block, and the offices 
planted out of sight. Indeed, upon this system, 
formerly so universal, and still practised to a 
great extent, of planting the offices out of sight, 
Repton is sarcastic, saying that he has often 
been required to plant trees for this purpose, 
which, during the lifetime of the architect and 
the owner, never do conceal the offices, and which, 
in the lives of their successors, always have to 
be cut down, to give a free circulation of air to 
the buildings. One other remark is worth 
quoting, viz., that “no form of building, as 4 
rule, looks so insignificant in a landscape, in 
proportion to its actual size, as a cube,’ & 
fact which I have had occasion to verify myself 
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in an instance I shall mention, and which is 
owing to that form presenting nothing to lead 
the eye in any one direction, of length, breadth, 
or height. He adds very pithily that sym- 
metry may make an extensive building look 
“small; irregularity will make a small building 
look large.” In referring to Repton, I have pur- 
posely avoided alluding to anything connected 
with landscape gardening, which is the main 
subject of his work, because my object in this 
paper was to speak of architecture only in its 
connexion with natural landscape in its widest 
sense. But I would advise those interested on 
the matter to look up Repton: allowing for the 
difference in the architectural insight and know- 
ledge in his day, they will find a great deal that 
is both sensible and suggestive. He was the 
acknowledged authority in his own day; and 
one of the most amusing chapters in Jane 
Austen’s best story, “ Mansfield Park,” describes 
a dinner-table discussion as to the beautifying 
of a mansion and grounds, in which “ Mr. 
Repton” is frequently referred to as con- 
stituting the court of final appeal. The prin- 
ciples he advocates, and which in the main, I 
think, are correct, would lead, however, to the 
conclusion that Greek architecture cannot well 
be assimilated with rounded and irregular 
foliage forms; which I should scarcely adopt: 
indeed, though I fear I am about to draw upon 
myself the contempt of the majority of my 
audience, I must confess that I never see the 
open colonnades in Hyde Park gates, and the 
trees in the park through them, without being 
pleased with the effect; and here, I think, is 
again the condition of contrast of line; the 
symmetrical grace of the Greek “order” with 
the unsymmetrical grace of the living foliage. 
As a combination of another kind may be noted 
the effect of the large, heavy, dark forms of the 
yew-trees in the Hampton Court gardens, with 
the palace as a background, of which I madea 
sketch just as akind of reminder. The trees 
might have a better architectural background 
(with all deference to Mr. Stevenson), but the 
general effect is the same, and may stand as an 
illustration of the combination of conical trees 
with a heavy mass of horizontal architecture ; 
the cone form is not acute or strongly marked, to 
be sure, but the character of the foliage is spiky, 
not rounded. The question as to the character 
of trees which ally themselves best with a 
building, however, really depends very much on 
whether we consider it in regard to natural 
scenery or to the formation of an artificial 
garden effect. In the latter case the trees are 
planted in some more or less symmetrical rela- 
tion to the building, and really become a portion 
of the architectural effect ; and perhaps Hamp. 
ton Court comes more under this category. The 
consideration of this is, however, as I observed, 
out of my present subject. 

If we consider architecture in its relation to 
the sea and to sea-coast effect, there cannot/be a 
shadow of a doubt to what form of expression 
in building the aim of the architect should be 
directed. In all our associations the sea is con- 
nected with ideas of power, grandeur, or of a 
desolating fury of the elements; and in many 
of the finest coast scenes the facts tally with 
the associations for a considerable part of the 
year at least. The whole expression of a build- 
ing to face the sea should be one of stern power 
and solidity. It should have the air of being 
rooted and buttressed in the rock, beyond all 
fear of being shaken or threatened by the 
invasion of the winds and waves. To my think- 
ing, the architect could hardly have a commission 
more calculated to stimulate his enthusiasm for 
the more poetical side of his profession than the 
command to place upon a site overlooking the 
open ocean a building which should be in keep- 
ing with such a position. All the grander and 
more monumental effects of architecture, which 
modern life seldom gives occasion for, and even 
scorns as involving useless expenditure, are here 
not only permissible to him, but are actually the 
required elements of success in his undertaking. 
He has a right, by the very conditions of the 
problem, to be liberal in the thickness and 
massiveness of his masonry, tojdiscard all pretti- 
negs and trivial ornamentation, to reduce the area 
of his window openings, to give to his walls that 
broad expanse of solid stone which shall seem as 
impervious to all buffetings of the wind laden 
with the salt sea spray, as is the rock itself; he 
has to realise the fine line of the poet- 
laureate, where he likens one of his heroes to 
tower :— 

‘ That stood four-square to all the winds that blow.” 


The painters are emphatically with us on this 


point. 
Turner seeks for to heighten the effect of some 
wild coast scene, as in the one named from 
Pembroke Castle. Imagine, for a moment, 
the outlines of Eton College, which (though not 
much in the way of architecture, strictly judged), 
plays its part so pleasingly as an ingredient in 
that quiet evening river scene—imagine it trans- 
ferred to the scene of Pembroke Castle. The 
impression is that it would be gone in a moment. 
It is vexatious to think that (partly owing, I 
suppose, to the nomadic or intermittent nature 
of sea-side populations), sea-side architecture in 
general is marked by so exactly the reverse of 
the characteristics I have endeavoured to de. 
scribe—that sea-side houses are commonly the 
type of all that is sham and rickety—and that 
on a visit to any place rerowned for its fine 
coast scenery, where there are not old remains, 
the certainty (almost) is that the only building 
we shall find there in keeping with the feeling 
of the scenery will be the lighthouse. 

In inland sites, water is a most valuable as. 
sistant and adjunct to architecture, lighting it 
up and reflecting its features under new con- 
ditions of tone and shading ; so much so that I 
have sometimes wondered that more frequent 
effort has not been made to bring artificial water 
into sufficiently close combination with building 
to produce a united effect as one composition. 
Of course, sanitary considerations come in here, 
which often interfere sadly with the picturesque. 
We cannot very well erect buildings in the 
middle of a stream; but how picturesque they 
might be when so treated, we may gather from 
the instance of Pfalz Castle, which I take from a 
small engraving in Mr. Seddon’s “ Rambles in 
the Rhine Provinces.” River banks, however, 
are not,in any sense, unsatisfactory architec- 
tural sites (unless very low), and there is some- 
thing very pleasing and suggestive in seeing 
the course of a river marked by the varied 
outlines of successive buildings on its banks. 
In the case of merely ornamental architec. 
ture, monuments, &c., a combination with 
water might very often be resorted to with great 
effect, as in the case of the monument in the 
centre of the circular water in Bushey Park, 
which is a trumpery thing in itself, but which, 
as I saw it the other day completely reflected in 
calm water, backed by the splendid rich autumn 
tints of the trees repeated in the reflection, con- 
tributed to an effect which was worth re. 
membering. 

No architectural object plays so important a 
part in landscape as a tower. In a flat country 
it is invaluable as an addition to the landscape, 
and is itself then in the most favourable situa- 
tion for effect. But it is not ineffective in the 
neighbourhood of hills, provided they are not so 
near or on so large a scale as to dwarf it. 
Turner, in his “ Salisbury,” gives great effect to 
the spire by taking a view which causes it just 
to break the line of the hill behind, evidently 
with intention; and in his remarkably effective 
view of Harfleur, the great spire, ‘white in the 
light, is rather aided in effect than otherwise by 
the sloping lines of the hills to the right. These, 
and other instances in Turner, would suggest 
that, under such conditions, a tower and spire 
should be so placed that, from the best point fora 
view of them, they should appear to overtop the 
hills, and break upon the sky. In speaking of 
towers, it may be noticed that Claude, in his 
architectural subjects, almost always places in 
some part of his picture a plain, heavy, round 
tower, as a kind of foil or contrast to his 
columnar or Renaissance architecture. Turner 
seeks for contrast in his tower subjects, but he 
seeks for it in light and shadow; and where 
he has two objects of this kind, of about the 
same size and importance, he almost always 
puts one of them in light and the other in 
shadow. The original sketch in the “ Liber 
Studiorum” for the “Greenwich” picture in 
the National Gallery, is an instance of this, and 
the two spires in “Coventry.” Since it became 
my fortune to live almost, I may say, under the 
towers of Westminster, I have been constantly 
struck with the beauty of this effect ; these two 
towers, at either end of the Westminster Palace, 
seem to have all kinds of expressions as dif- 
ferent lights fall on them; and you may step 
out and find the Victoria Tower clad in purple 
and fine gold, resplendent and glowing, while the 
Clock-tower wears an almost threatening aspect ; 
turn a moment after, and, behold, the scene is 
changed, and the Clock-tower is all glitter, and 
its prouder neighbour has relapsed into gloom. 
If, then, the aspiring architect has the rare good 
fortune of having to erect anything large enough 
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to have two towers, let him keep them sufficiently 
apart to afford room for this varied play of 
Heaven’s light upon them,’this constant poetry of 
architectural expression. I cannot quit this sub- 
ject without remarking on the interest and charm 
of the various views of the Victoria Tower which 
you get in coming down the Thames, from Putney 
or Chelsea. It is worth while to go a little way 
up the river to watch the effect of this tower as 
yon come down again, and the varied aspects 
and perspective positions which it assumes. 

Few things in architectural effect are more 
striking than the use often made of towers in the 
Medizval French chateaux, where the dwelliug 
part of the chateau is placed on a high rock or 
plateau, and the tower seems to plant a foot on 
the ground below, as if as a sentinel. Any one 
who examined the French Commission drawings 
in the International Exhibition must have been 
struck with the prevalence of this arrangement, 
and its remarkable effect upon architectural 
expression, as well as on plan and construction, 
Turner was evidently taken with it, as his view 
of Chiteau d’Amboise indicates. In such a 
case, too, the almost rocky sternness and bare 
aspect of the tower forms the connecting link 
between the dwelling and the landscape. In 
modern mansions there are gentler methods of 
effecting this desirable object. Sir Charles 
Barry attached great importance to this gradual 
connexion of the house with the landscape, by 
extending its base, so to speak. The description 
of the way in which this was effected at Trentham 
Hall, in Staffordshire, under great disadvantages, 
always pleased me very much. Canon Barry 
(in his Life of Sir Charles), says,—‘‘ The hall was 
surrounded by lawns and paddocks, reaching 
down to a lake. These were converted into a 
succession of gardens of regular design, stepping 
down by terraces from the house to the lake, and 
by balustrades, vases, statues, and flights of 
steps, so connected with the architecture of the 
house as to spread out its base, and give it 
the dignity and apparent height which its 
natural position forbade.” A connexion with 
the landscape may be formed even by other 
buildings around the principal one, and repeat- 
ing to some extent its lines. The view of the 
Villa Caprarola, from Percier and Fontaine’s 
book, seems to me an instance of this. I call 
that a remarkably fine and homogeneous compo. 
sition ; and it is so partly owing to the repetition 
of the horizontal lines and square forms of the 
principal edifice by the succession of smaller 
buildings stepped down the rock, and without 
which the contrast between the remarkably 
square, symmetrical form of the villa, and the 
rough, rocky character of the site, would be 
somewhat too rough and abrupt a transition. 
The way that a building leaves the ground is not 
without effect on its expression; and this may 
be noticed in two extracts from Mr. Billings’s 
book on the Baronial Antiquities of Scotland. 
Borthwick Castle is a notable instance of the 
effect that squareness and mass may produce 
in a barren district, and rising from broken 
ground; but Udny Castle, a building of much 
the same characteristics, rising from a smooth 
lawn with a background of trees, seems quite 
out of place,—a mere excrescence unfitted to the 
scene. As an example of the poetic effect to be 
derived from a rude old building treated in har- 
mony with the landscape, I would instance a fine 
painting by Millet, called “The Old Stone 
House,” in the Exhibition of the Society of 
French Artists in New Bond-street. 

The part which buildings play in giving scale 
to the distance in a landscape is very important, 
and if the architect has any regard for the effect 
of his building on the scenery, he should en- 
deavour to give it an outline and proportion 
which will harmonise with the scale of the land- 
scape, and to place it so as to afford an oppor- 
tunity for assisting perspective effect. An 
instance of the value of a building in regard to 
this latter point is seen in the study of Claude 
(sketch referred to), where the small building 
on the distant plain, evidently, from its outline, 
a building of the same class and size as that 
near the foreground, contributes largely towards 
increasing the scale and effect of the distance. ~ 

The question of colour and tone is important, 
too, in its effect in connexion with landscape. 
In the course of the expedition of this society 
into Northamptonshire, when I was a somewhat 
indolent member of the party, we visited a place 
called West Deeping, where there was a quiet 
old brown stone church, of not very remarkable 
interest. At all events, it did not tempt me 
into sketching, and I strolled round to look into 
the water rnsbing through the mill.dam, and ip 
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so doing opened out a view of a brand new par- 
sonage behind the old church, all red, black, and 
yellow brick, tuck pointed, and everything 
proper. I did not get over the shock for some 
time, and perhaps you will feel as unkindly 
towards the brick parsonage as I did, if I say 
that it first suggested this paper. This part of 
the subject, however, is far too extensive to go 
into at the close of a paper, but I think a general 
means of avoiding harsh and crude effects, is to 
aim at employing as much as possible the 
building materials of the district, because these 
are what form the basis of the tone of the land- 
scape; and though any new building looks raw 
and crude at first in the landscape, it will, if 
built of a material indigenous to the district, 
very soon begin to assume a harmonising tone. 
Not, however, that I would by any means speak 
slightingly of brick as a picturesque material, 
but I confess to an absolute hatred of the buff 
or yellow brick. It harmonises with nothing ; 
it is gaudy when new, and insipid and toneless 
when weatherworn. But a rich-toned not-too. 
bright red brick looks very well in combination, 
especially with a wooded country. I noticed an 
observation in Repton (if I may refer to him once 
more) that a large red house is not displeasing, 
though he seems to think a small one is. I was 
struck with this, having observed in the archi- 
tectural room of the Academy the last two or 
three years a tendency towards large red houses ; 
and one I remember very well, though I forget 
the architect, where the red tone was carried 
in an almost uniform tint over the roofs also, 
by means of tiles. The site was well wooded 
close up to the house, and the effect, as shown 
in the water-colour drawing, was exceedingly 
pleasing. As to small houses, most of us re- 
member the red house at Northampton. There 
is something also to be said for white in a land. 
scape, where grace rather than richness is the 
prevailing character. You will perhaps think I 
am naming rather a trivial instance, but in walk- 
ing up St. James’s Park on some recent autumn 
mornings, I have been much pleased by the 
effect of the long white front of Carlton-terrace 
glittering in the sunlight, and seen through a 
network of thinly-clad trees. It would be 
pleasanter to think it was marble, no doubt ; but 
let compo. have a good word for once. This kind 
of combination of pure white building witha 
screen of trees was liked by Turner, who has 
given a fine instance of it in his imaginary scene, 
ealled “The Garden of Boccaccio,” in the 
National Gallery. 

There is one other point on which I should wish 
to raise a question, and that is in regard toa very 
prevalent and increasing disposition on the part 
of some of the ablest members of our profession, 
who again are imitated by their juniors, towards 
what can only be described as more or less a 
* rustic style” for large country-houses. Some 
of the compositions of this kind seen from time 
to time in exhibitions and in the illustrations of 
the architectural journals, are so picturesque in 
themselves, and are in the best instances set 
forth by such capital and artistically effective 
drawing, that the judgment is disarmed on looking 
at them. Yet it is open to serious question 
whether thisis, after all,thething. In the first 
place, it may be doubted whether the compara- 
tive refinement and culture of modern life, in 
regard to which there is now little real distinc- 
tion between the country and the town, meets 
with the best architectural expression in a build- 
ing which conveys the impression of being a 
group of cottages thrown together into a house, 
with a turret added as a leading feature. Then, 
in regard to the connexion of the house with the 
landscape, I used the word “ picturesque” in 
regard to this style of house, and it is so, but it 
seems to aim at including all the picturesque 
within itself, and presenting, one might almost 

say, the aspect of landscape and house in one. 
The limited degree of attention I have had to 
give to the subject goes far to convince me that 
rustic buildings, except on a small scale, and 
under special circumstances, are not effective in 
rustic places. The house should distinguish 
itself from the landscape more, and seem in- 
tended only to imitate the irregularity of nature. 
It is an artificial thing, and should not lose a 
certain degree of artifice. On the whole I can- 
not but think that it is the architecture of move. 
ment that we want most in towns, to give relief 
and variety to our streets, and the architecture 
of repose in the country, where the movement 
and variety are supplied by Nature herself. 
Finally, let me say that if the reflections here 
presented be thought somewhat vague or defie 
cient in practical bearing on the work of our 





profession, still I venture to think the considera- 
tion of architecture from this point of view is 
not without its value, as lending us a larger 
view of the interest and value of the art in its 
connexion with nature, and also as counteract- 
ing a tendency just now to think a little too 
exclusively of detail. It was partly on this latter 
ground that I thought the subject specially worth 
a little attention just at present. Of lateyears there 
has been a great reaction in favour of artistic 
furniture of every description, and whereas the 
architect formerly had little or nothing to do 
with the interior decoration of a building, now, 
in not a few cases, he takes a certain pride, and 
his client also, in having everything designed in 
one style, and with relation to the main character 
of the house. This has led to a great deal more 
attention to ornamental design, and apparently 
to a kind of theory in some quarters that such 
is the real business of the architect. The result 
is that we sometimes find buildings in which all 
the internal fittings areadmirable, but of which the 
external design, or what is in strict sense the 
architecture, is uninteresting or positively ugly. 
The more the architect has to do with the fittings 
of his building the better, generally speaking, 
both for the building and for himself. But do not 
let him forget the larger and more important 
part of his task. His carpets and chairs and 
wall-papers soon decay and are changed, and in 
any case affect only the comparatively few who 
live in and are entertainedin the house. But the 
exterior, the architectural composition, is in 
sight of all; he has the whole landscape for the 
theatre of his art, and his building, if constructed 
with true monumental stability, is a permanent 
contribution to the features and expression of 
the country. Let him treat Nature with due 
reverence, and she will not be slow to second 
his efforts. She will adorn his work with her 
own rich tints, surround it with her living ver- 
dure, pour upon it the magic of her fleeting 
lights and shadows, and make it a portion of 
her own everlasting yet ever-changing pageantry. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND SOME 
THINGS WANTED. 


In these days of universal education it is a 
matter of no small interest to ascertain, not only 
who are being educated, but also what, and 
where, and how sufficient, are the means pro- 
vided for those who either are already educated, 
or are educating themselves. This is a point of 
immense importance, and is a little new, for it 
does not seem as yet to have attracted the notice 
of that important body the London School Board, 
or other educational body, A few words, there. 
fore, on it, and especially to a point in it which 
immediately concerns not a few earnest and 
industrious students and workers in the “ literary 
pasturage,” as Carlyle has it, may perchance 
prove of some service. 

It has been well and certainly most truthfully 
said, that very much of the intellectual strength 
of modern England is expended in its news- 
papers and periodicals, and “ reviews”; and 
judging by the almost daily increase of them 
this must be true. Of their popularity and 
interest there can be no sort of doubt, and the 
good service they render in very many ways is 
equally sure and certain. Many and many 
hundreds and thousands of readers there are who 
would never hear, much less know of, the new 
books, and thoughts of the thinking world, but 
for the monthlies, and reviews, and quarterlies 
which tell of them, and what they portend, and 
80 ably at timescriticise. We cannot, therefore, 
do otherwise than feel intensely interested in 
them, and can but wonder at the difficulty some 
find in at times getting sight of them at all. 
How is this, in these days of printing and read. 
ing? This question leads us to many considera. 
tions; but, first of all, to the present position of 
that great national repository of books, great and 
small, the British Museum Library. We hope 
to do a little service by calling attention to it, 
It is the library emphatically, and the last resource 
always in seasons of literary doubt and per- 
plexity. Of the vast utility, of this great national 
collection of books, there can be no doubt, but 
with all this there are deficiences and hindrances 
in it, and connected with it, which none but 
those who use it can well estimate. It is to 
call attention to these, and to suggest an addi. 
tion and alteration here and there, that we now 
venture a word or two. 

We would mention at starting that there is no 
special room in the reading department of the 
Museum for periodicals, and the quarterlies, and 





what may be termed the current literature. All 
complete books, and printed matter of all kinds 
first go into what may be termed the private 
apartments of the Museum; to that portion of 
the library, that is, wherein the public are not ad. 
mitted. There they remain,—for such we believe 
is the rule,—for a certain time before they get 
into the regular library, and so to be asked for 
and obtained for the purposes of reference or 
reading in the usual way. It is difficult for 
those who do not use the Museum as a matter of 
necessity to estimate the inconvenience of this 
rigid rule. It is sometimes almost a matter of 
dire need to get sight of a quite new book or 
review, if only for afew minutes. The book is a 
costly one, and hard to come at, and in the 
Museum alone is it certain to be found, almost 
wet from the press; but it cannot be seen con- 
sequent on this too rigid rule. It isall the while 
lying, may be, with vast piles of others, uselessly 
“doing nought,” there perchance to remain till 
well nigh the end of the year, when, with others, 
it is catalogued and bound, and then passes in 
the usual official way into the regular public 
library, and so into the possession of the readers, 
like the books of older date, and more familiar 
aspect. It is tothis inconvenience and evil then 
that we would call attention in the first place, and 
suggest, if possible, a remedy. Might there not 
be a separate room—say the old Reading Room, 
in use before the new circular building was 
erected—put apart, and to be used expressly for 
quite new books, and numbers as soon as pub. 
lished, and for all periodicals, and magazines, 
and reviews, and books which come out in parts. 
These books, and monthly and weekly literature 
to be written for, and given out to readers, and 
returned by them in the usual way, so as to 
prevent this room being used as a mere place of 
pastime. It would beasa place for “ reference” 
that we would devote this new room, and asa 
place wherein the current writing and thoughts 
of the immediate present might be come at at all 
times, and in a convenient way. We cannot but 
think that such new room inthe British Museum 
would prove a great public boon, especially to 
many connected with the press, and supply a 
great want, and do an amount of good which it 
would be very difficult to over-estimate. We 
ask for it the attention of the powers that be, 
who can withhold or give so much. 

We could say a good deal more on this fertile 
theme by going into details, and by pointing to 
specialities, but must forbear. We would, how- 
ever, add, that for the “ home” literature 
inquirers such an addition to the Museum would 
prove a boon hardly to be estimated. And even 
more so in respect of the “foreign” reviews, 
and current printing, so much greater as appears 
than our own, large as it is. Few at present 
can estimate what this would do, for mere 
figures and statistics convey but little to the 
mind in such matters. But the sight of the 
books, especially when fresh from the printing 
press, must needs prove impressive and con- 
vincing. We should then see what the ever. 
plodding and industrious German does, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly, in the way of thinking, 
and writing, and printing. And the Frenchman, 
for we suppose he stands next. And then in 
their turn all the other European printing powers 
might be made visible almost as soon as they 
themselves can see the results of their magic 
labours. We may mention in passing, and it is 
well worth note, that some of the foreign typo. 
graphy and “registering,” as it is technically 
termed, is right pleasant to look at. Some 
astronomical tables from St. Petersburg we 
lately saw were quite works of art, so neatly 
and artistically was all done. We need to men- 
tion only, for the subject might lead us far, the 
Oriental pamphlets and newspapers, and even 
monthlies, — from Constantinople, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and even much farther off than these. 
They too are remarkable in very many ways, and 
instructive to glance at when fresh from native 
hands,—doing their work so differently from our 
own way of work. 

It would be really difficult to suggest anything 
connected with the National Library more useful 
and handy than this addition to it would be. It 
would at once place before those who could 
make good use of it a complete view and idea 
weekly and monthly, if not daily, of the mental 
or literary state of the world,—from London to 
Calcutta, and from New York to Yeddo. There 
are no present means of getting at this except by 
the most tortuous and out-of-the-way, nay, by 
almost impossible, roads and processes,—to say 
nothing of the expense of it, far as that is beyond 





all priyate means, however ample. It must be, 
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however, as we have said, and it is important to 
note this, through a new department in the 
Museum specially organised for the work. What 
is needed is, that the new thought and printing 
of the world come to us at once, without waiting 
till the “loose numbers” are completed, and 
bound up into volumes. We want to see the 
new numbers as they appear, and as soon as 
published. A “Review” three or six months’ 
old has in a measure passed away ; for the new 
number, wet from the press, is but too apt to 
totally hide it. We cannot but think that the 
present Museum Library would itself gain enor- 
mously by this division of its labours; and that 
the standard “Reference ” Lib might be 
immensely improved, and certainly enlarged, 
through the weight thus taken from it. The 
great distinction would be, that the old 
Library, as it now is, would embody past 
thoughts and past writings, while the ‘new 
room” would enshrine the last and newest 
thoughts, and the very latest writings and print- 
ing all the world over, 

Weare here treating of a speciality,and so must 
not wander far from our point, but there are so 
many little things admitting of “improvement” 
in and about the British Museum Library, 
to say nothing of the general Museum collection 
itself, that we hardly know where to leave off. 
It is only those who habitually make use of the 
Museum that can duly appreciate the short- 
comings, and awkward hindrances, small in 
themselves may be, but not a little perplexing. 
We content ourselves with but one or two: a 
hint may be of service, and can do no harm, 
Bookbinding is surely an artistic trade, if ever 
there be one, and if the contents of a book be 
the one thing needful to look at, as no doubt it 
is, still these same contents have an added charm 
when bound together in a suitable and strong 
and artistic way. All things are improving, so 
we are on all hands perpetually assured, but 
bookbinding is certainly an exception. If any 
one curious in these matters will take up and 
look at attentively an old-fashioned and foggy 
papered tome, in dull red or green covered 
leather binding, with its gilt lines, and quaint 
devices, and with perchance a finely-drawn 
“coat of arms” of its former owner on the face 
of it, then will be known what bookbinding 
really does mean, in an artistic sense. It is 
positively dangerous sometimes to open wide a 
smartly-bound and quite new book, for it may 
be—sometimes it is so—that the leaves start, 
and betray not only their own weakness, but that 
of the incautious reader! Surely the binding in 
the national library ought to be model work, both 
artistically and mechanically? It is neither. 
And then, but once more, and to confine ourselves 
to books. Books without end! Those who may 
look with some interest on this slight notice of 
things literary will perhaps have wondered at 
the selection made of “ books of reference” in 
the public reading-room of the British Museum. 
We can hardly imagine on what plan this has 
been done. It would be impossible to conceive 
a more useful and comforting surrounding than 
a good library of well-selected books of refer- 
ence of original editions,—by the way, not cheap 
reprints. It is impossible to know and to re- 
member everything, all at a moment’s notice; 
but all difficulty vanishes when you are sur- 
rounded with dictionaries and helps to memory, 
considerately breught together, and judiciously 
arranged. We hardly dare to e the subject, 
for it is wonderful to think of how few there are 
of “world” books; but of these surely there 
ought to be a well-bound copy of each one 
within reach here in this great library, e.g. the 
best descriptive account of each separate country 
of the world, and its best oe Surely these 
would be more useful as “ books of reference” 
than the multitude of forgotten back volumes of 
the older reviews? We might go on; but all 
will know what a good library of “ reference” 
ought to be. We commend these stray thoughts 
to the notice of those who can take action on 
them, and can do so much practical good by 
taking alittle thought to the subject matter of it. 
In the present great national library and in our 
proposed “additional” room there must be, 
indeed, ample opportunity; but it all requires 
a little thought. 

We cannot, as we have said, afford space for 
details, but still a few may usefully be glanced 
at here and there. Buta few months back an 
official notice was published of the number of 
German books and printed matter issued by the 
German press; and it was found that in the last 
year it was no less than three times the number 
of our own, enormous as that numberis. A 


If treeeprgae fact. These are certainly the golden 
days of printing and publishing, and it is almost 
a subject to be wondered at that no effort has 
been made to make this mass of reading, as it 
appears, visible and useful tothe public. We 
cite this by way of striking instance: Germany 
printing, as it would appear, more largely than 
any other European nation. It would be curious 
to inquire as to what proportion of this is reprint 
and translation, and what portion original work. 
Géethe, the master spirit of the Germanic 
literature,—to adopt that comprehensive phrase, 
might well feel surprised could he but see the 
number of new books,—mental printings,—every 
year published. 

And this leads to one other subject of no small 
attractiveness, artistic if there be one, and that 
is the purely national character of the illustra- 
tions, and engravings, and woodcuts, to be found 
in the foreign publications and books. They are 
different from our own in many ways, and are 
as instructive, as telling of diverse nationalities, 
as are the very languages themselves in which 
the books are written. It would indeed bea boon 
wore these visible as they are published,—to be 
glanced at, and may be studied. It would be 
a constant reminder of the turning of the literary 
world, its perpetual progress, and every new 


aspect ! 





THE RAILWAY MILEAGE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


In the general annual report on railways, 
which Captain Tyler has just laid before the 
Board of Trade, he gives the total length of rail- 
ways at present open for passenger traffic in the 
United Kingdom. The entire length in England, 
Treland, Scotland is 16,082 miles, of which 8,687 
miles are laid with two or more lines, and 7,395 
miles with single lines of rails. They are dis. 
tributed as follows :—In England, 11,369 miles ; 
in Scotland, 2,612 miles; in Ireland, 2,101 miles. 
Notwithstanding the large number of miles in 
operation, the report states that the railway 
system is far from complete, in regard either to 
mileage or to improvements on existing lines. As 
the traffic increases, new portions of line become 
necessary in certain localities for the conveyance 
of passenger or fast traffic, independently of 
goods or slow traffic. It is added that many 
districts are still without railways, and in want 
of branch lines, and that partially to supply 
these wants the aggregate length of railways 
authorised by Parliament during the years 1870, 
1871, 1872, and 1873, and not yet constructed, 
alone amounts to more than 1,800 miles. 








STOCKWELL GREEN. 


NotwitHstaNDING that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have given notice of their intention to 
apply for an Act in the ensuing session of Par- 
liament to enable them to obtain possession of 
Stockwell-green, in order that it may be secured 
to the inbabitants as an open space for recreative 
purposes, the preparations for building upon it 
are vigorously proceeding, nearly the whole of 
the trees, and a considerable portion of the turf, 
having been removed within the last week or 
two, and it is stated that building will actually 
be commenced almost immediately, and the 
probability therefore is that before the Metro. 
politan Board of Works can obtain their Act of 
Parliament several blocks of houses will have 
been erected, the owners of which will, of 
course, have to be compensated. The proceeding 
is causing great dissatisfaction amongst the 
residents in the neighbourhood, and is a source 
of much irritation. It is regarded as an attempt, 
more clever and ingenious than fair, to take 
advantage of the certainty of the Metropolitan 
Board obtaining powers compulsorily to purchase 
the Green in order to obtain compensation, at 
the expense of theratepayers, for the buildings 
which will probably be erected before the Act 
comes into operation. Of course, those who have 
entered into building agreements with the free- 
holders have a perfect right to adopt the course 
which they are pursuing; and, viewing the 
matter as a mere business transaction, there is 
nothing to be said against it. With respect to 
the letter signed “J. C.,” which appeared in the 
Builder of last week, we are informed that that 
portion of it which states that Mr. Honey has 
not offered to sell the land for 4,0001. to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, is irreconcilable 
with the statement made by Mr. Honey’s brother 
at the meeting held at the house of the former 
in Stockwell-road, on the 15th of October. 





On that occasion it was stated that the sum of 


| aanet. had been paid for the Green, and Mr. 
William Honey, solicitor, is reported to have 
said at the meeting that his brother had no wish 
to make any profit out of the purchase. It is 
perhaps due to Mr. John Cobeldich, who appears 
to be connected with the purchase of the Green, 
that at the same meeting he openly advocated 
the site being built upon, remarking that the 
land was too small to be of any use as an open 


space, 





THE RISING GENERATION IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


Ture New South Wales Public School League 
for making primary education national, secular, 
compulsory, and free, have issued a manifesto, 
and not before it was necessary, for it is estimated 
that in this colony one-third of the children of 
school age are receiving no education. Induetime 
these children will become citizens, and it is 
neither fair to them nor safe to the State to let 
them grow up inignorance. The first and chief 
aim of the league is to make education universal 
by adopting a national and uniform system, that 
shall embrace all children of school age within 
the colony, and that shall be based on the com- 
mon and equal rights of all members of the com. 
monwealth. 

What they call for, in brief, is this :—All 
children of a given age to be either receiving or 
in possession of a given minimum standard of 
literary knowledge,—the age and standard to be 
fixed by Parliament. This standard to include 
the course of instruction now in common use in 
public schools ; denominational schools to cease 
to be certified or supported by the State. 
Parents and guardians neglecting to educate 
their children to be compelled to send them to 
public schools, if sufficiently available, to receive 
the minimum of instruction provided by the 
State. No fees to be charged for this minimum, 
and all subjects beyond that to be left for the 
decision of Parliament. The great aim of the 
League is to have every adult inhabitant of New 
South Wales able to read and write. 








MESSRS. WARNER’S PUMPS AND 
WINDMILLS. 


THE use of wind, though at one time general, 
has gradually been abandoned, and one of the 
most valuable force-producing agents is allowed 
to run to waste. Let us hope that a new era is 
about to commence, when the wind and our 
streams will be enlisted to do the work 
which has hitherto had to be accomplished at 
great cost by steam power. The patent 
annular sail windmills made by Messrs. John 
Warner & Sons, Cripplegate, offer the means to 
this end. The principle is at once simple and 
effective, whilst the power obtained may be 
utilised for any of the various purposes to which 
steam and water power are generally applied. 
A strong frame supports the annular sail, which 
fills the place of the ponderous arms with their 
complicated sails of the olden time. A great 
number of these machines are already in use, 
and, according to the testimonials received by 
the manufacturers, have given great satisfaction. 
Machines of this kind, indeed, might with 
great advantage be introduced into mining 
enterprise, and would be the means of effecting 
economy. 

The same firm make a treble-barrel portable 
colliery force-pump, which has the advantages of 
being easily transported, taking up little room, 
and requiring no mechanical aid, a pony being all 
that is required for its working. The pony is 
attached to an arm which is fixed to the axle of 
an inverted crown-wheel, gearing into a hori- 
zontal pinion-wheel, on whose axle are three 
cranks, working into the pistons of the respective 
pumps. A constant stream is thus kept up, and 
an air-chamber, acting as a cushion, relieves the 
machinery and pipes from all unnecessary strain. 
These pumps are capable of forcing water up to 
@ vertical height of 100 ft., besides sending it for 
a long distance in ahorizontal direction. These 
machines are already in use at a great number 
of our larger collieries and iron-mines. The 
machines are manufactared by the old-esta- 
blished and well-known firm of Messrs. John 
Warner & Sons, of The Crescent, Cripplegate, 
London, and have acquired a high reputation for 
their simplicity, durability, and great adaptation 
for dip workings. 

The catalogue of windmills manufactured by 
this firm contains the descriptions of a variety 





of machines, which are destined to play a great 
part in the future of many undertakings. 
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OLD WESTMINSTER. 


OLD ENTRANCE TO DEAN’S YARD, 
WESTMINSTER, 


Few of our Metropolitan im. 
provements have been attended 
with greater transformations than 
those effected in recent years near 
the Abbey Church of Westminster, 
and even the old inhabitant of the 
district, when passing into the 
north-west angle of Dean’s-yard, 
finds his ingenuity somewhat taxed 
in attempting to identify the old 
with the present site. 

Two short streets, a stone and 
marble mason’s yard, several small, 
but neatly-built tenements, one 
public-house, a veterinary sur- 
geon’s and farrier’s shop, coach- 
house and stabling, an archway, 
the never-failing cobbler’s stall, 
and the old house under notice, 
originally occupied the ground on 
which the modern Medizval block 
of buildings now stands, 

Passing from the Broad Sanc- 
tuary to Dean’s-yard, the time. 
worn mouldings of a broad arch, 
filled in with rubble and brick. 
work, indicated a remnant of the 
Gate House Prison. On the right 
was the mason’s, then the tene- 
meuts before mentioned, in which 
quiet lodgings for gentlemen were 
advertised by the small card in 
the window, and these, with 
the public-house, terminated the 
length of Flood-street. It was a 
retired and quiet nook, the silence 
of which was only broken by the 
clink on the anvil of the neigh- 
bouring forge, and the crar, crar, of the mason’s 
saw. 

Immediately before us, in the angle made by 
Flood-street and Little Dean-street, stood the 
quaint old house so well known to Westminsters 
as “ Mother Beakley’s.” 





It was a little equare tower of timber, lath, 


OLD WESTMINSTER, 





What Old Westminster boy but would re- 
member the battles of the Scholars’ Green ? 

In the old days there existed but a post and 
rail fence around it, and a short cut across it 
was frequently a temptation to tke pedestrian ; 
bat woe to the trespasser if the boys were 
there. At that time, when the noble art of self- 


defence was fashionable, the Westminster boy was | 
proud of displaying his prowess on any such | 


occasion. There were no police then, and the 
population of the town could not have been one- 


half if a third of the present. A street-keeper | 


slow circulation will be found 
equally detrimental to health, we 
can only desire that the boon of 
progress may, never disturb the 
° good which lies at the bottom of 
many of our institutions, although 
much of the rubbish which has 
accumnlated in and about them 
may with advantage be got rid of, 


VAN DUN’S ALMSHOUSEs, 


Between Chapel-street and the 
narrow turning known as St. 
Ermin’s Hill, in the Broadway, 
Westminster, the above charitable 
institation existed until but re- 
cently. Cornelius Van Dan was a 
soldier in the service of our King 
Henry VIII., and the almshouses 
were erected about the year 1577. 

They retained much of their 
primitive character when sketched 
in 1862; but the alterations in the 
neighbourhood since the building 
of the St. James’s Park Station of 
the Underground Railway have at 
length swept away every vestige 
of them. eno ails, cs 

Their site is now scarcely recog- 
nisable, midst the rubbish of partly- 
demolished buildings; but the 
charity, it is to be assumed, has 
been removed to another and 
more agreeable one for its re- 
cipiente. 

Stow, in his survey of London 
and Westminster, mentions them 
as standing upon “ St, Hermit’s” 
Hill; and in Rocque’s map this 
hill is clearly marked as bordering 
on the fields. Even at the com. 
mencement of the last century this 
neighbourhood retained much of a rural or 
suburban character, sufficiently so for the church 
yard of the new chapel (now Christchurch) to be 
considered as the pleasantest about London and 
Westminster. 







or Bow.street officer generally contrived to keep | : : 


out of the way, and so the fight went on 
|uninterruptedly until satisfaction had been 
obtained. 

On some sach occasions an obstinate “ coaly” 


| bas been known to exercise the active muscular 


‘powers of a King’s scholar for an hour or more. 
If Greek met not Greek, he nevertheless objected 


) neither to coaly, baker, dustman, sweep, nor 


| other if trespasser, without further fear of the | == 


‘disgrace save that of being worsted in the 


| encounter. 


| A considerable amount of Vandalism mingled 
itself with what then passed for manly inde. 
| pendent spirit. Within a quarter of a mile of 


and plaster, pierced with several lightsof leaden the spot there existed a cockpit, at which 
casements, but the lower, or shop window, was matches were fought at frequent intervals, and 
a curiosity of stout cross-beam and upright| many a “green coat and tops,” whilst betting 
framing, the superficial contents of which more|on the barbarous sport of the time, would 
than equalled that of the yellow time-stained remember the locality in associations of his boy- 
and discoloured glass which filled the spaces. hood with his college experiences of the imme- 
Here the morning draught of milk was vended | diate neighbourhood. 
to the early scholar, for it was partly dairy,| In passing through the Dean’s-yard toward 
partly early breakfast-house, a place whence the cloisters you seem shut away from the noise 
messages were taken, or to which they were| and bustle of the world, and the Scholars’ play- 
brought, and parcels delivered. The descent to| ground, so frequently the scene of dispute, is 
this primitive Temple of Diana was by several | surrounded by an iron railing. Latterly, in the 
stone steps, for the pavement of the street was | summer of each year the specimens of the window 


about level with the window-sill, and the paved 
kitchen presented a heterogeneous assemblage 
of caps, straps of books, hockey-sticks, rolls, 
cricket-balls, and milk-cans, the presiding genius 
over which attended to the minor domestic 
requirements of the Westminster boy. 

Many a generation must have passed ‘away 
daring the existence of this relic, which had 
probably formed some portion of the eleemosy- 
nary buildings, and must have been a familiar 
object with the earliest scholars of the founda. 
tion, The primitive club-room must have been 
known toevery boy that filled a place in West- 
minster School, from the days of Dr. Busby, to 
those of Dr. Goodenough. 

But as great a change has taken place in the 
habits and manners of the boys asin the locality, 
and the regulations in connexion with them are 
now considerably improved, 


gardening in the neighbourhood are exhibited. 
Prizes are awarded to tke successful competitors 
in this hamble but painstaking horticulture, 

The old watchman’s box under the College wall 
has disappeared, and his lanthorn long since 
been extinguished. The stroet-keeper has been 
supplanted by the helmeted policeman, in whose 
belted tunic we trace no resemblance to the 
square and long.tailed skirts and chimney-pot hat 
of his antecedent brother in 1832, 

If many of our old relics have disappeared, 
much of coarseness and rudeness of manrers 
has been swept away with them, and in the 
recollection of an ‘old site” and comparing it 
with the present we feel that there has been a 
slow but vast change in tke habits, feelings, and 
manners of the population, and of which the 








Van Dun’s Alinshouses. 


Archbishop Laud was a liberal contributor to 
this chapel, built in 1631, and in its churchyard 
were interred Sir William Waller, of the Par- 
liamentary army, who died in 1688, In this 
overcrowded burial.ground was a memorial of 
Margaret Batten, who was buried here in 1739. 
Her portrait is preserved in St. Margaret’s 
Workhouse, in which she died (as asserted) at the 
advanced age of 136 years. 

In this locality were situated the mansion and 
grounds of the Lords Dacre of the South, known 
as Stourton House. A portion of this site is to 
be recognised in the neighbouring thoroughfare 
of Stourton, or Strutton Ground. 

In the adjoining manor of Tothill, held in the 
reign of Henry III. by the Chancellor Maunsell, 
we find a right royal feast given in 1256, when 
the king and a vast assemblage of courtiers and 
others were entertained under tents and pavi- 
lions. Some interest is awakened by the cir- 
,/camstance that the site on which these alms. 
_ houses once stood was a spot sacred alike to the 
Briton, the Roman, and the Saxon. The 
|“Thoth” of the Egyptian is identical with the 

Hermes or Mercary of the Greek and Roman, as 
,also with the Tuisco or Tent of the Saxon; 
| whence the main street or thoroughfare of the 

old town of Westminster derived its name. The 
hill of “ Hermes” and the teut-hill of the Saxon 
are the same, and the name which Stow gives 
_it, and by which it seems to have been known, is 














railway system has been the pioneer; but, as in a curious coincidence, since the transition from 
the human constitution, the too rapid or the too “Hermes” to St. Hermit is not very difficult of 
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solution. The mound once sacred to this tutelary 


divinity of merchants and wayfarers, is now a 
heap of rubbish ; the Caduczous and Petasus have 
taken refuge in the locomotive and telegraph 
hard by; but through the long vista of time 
perhaps this transition is not greater than the 
annual setting up of the May-pole on the neigh- 
bouring village green, or the wayside inn and 
cottages with their gardens yet in the remem- 
brance of the octogenarian. 








REREDOS, CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


Tue reredos erected in Carlisle Cathedral, and 
of which we give a view, was designed by Mr. 
Street, R.A., and executed by Mr. Thomas Earp, 
of Lambeth. The central portion, that behind 
the communion.table, is of alabaster, the columns 
are of Purbeck marble, and the panels are filled 
in with Venetian mosaics, The arcading at the 
sides, running north and south, is of yellow 
Mansfield stone; the cornice is of Purbeck marble, 
as are also the labels of the arches ; the columns 
are of Rosso antique marble, and the panels be- 
tween of rich inlaid marble work. There are 
also two screens uf the same materials, filling up 
the spaces between the large columns on the 
north and south sides, that on the south having 
the sedilia and credence-table. The whole is now 
completed; and, in addition, the sanctuary floor 
is being laid with encaustic tiles and marble; 
there are also three new marble steps from the 
choir to the sanctuary floor. 








EXCLUSION OR NON-EXCLUSION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


In the course of a presidential address to the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, at the opening 
of the new session, Mr. Joseph Boult, after 
naming the various journals which have been 
established in connexion with the profession of 
architecture, and describing the scope and 
present condition of the existing metropolitan 
and provincial architectural societies, said,—If 
we turn from this brief retrospect of compara- 
tively recent efforts to consolidate floating units 
into a profession to the earlier history of archi- 
tects and architecture, we shall find little trace 
of that compactness which distinguishes the 
learned professions of divinity and law. It is 
true that the term architect is used by Hero. 
dotus very much in the sense in which it is now 
employed, including the civil engineer also, and 
that mention is made of the Ionian Corporation 
of Architects; but little is absolutely known of 
the actual position of those elder brethren, of 
their training, and of the esteem in which they 
were held. If the thread of history be taken up 
at a later period the clue is still untrustworthy. 
Bat little is known of the society of Freemasons, 
and how far the architect among them was more 
than chief workman, as the term literally sig- 
nifies. It is doubtful if, in many cases, the 
architect was not of the religious brethren for 
whom the edifice was constructed ; and when he 
was secular, whether he was not one of the 
workmen, who was advanced to that position of 
“leading hand” in consequence of his superior 
ability in design or workmanship, after having 
worked with the chisel, and passed through most 
of the detailed labour by which architectural 
design is matured. Take, for example, the 
description given by Gervase of William of Sens, 
one of the well-known architects of Canterbury 
Cathedral. He was not only vir admodum 
strenwus, but in ligno in lapide artifex subtillis- 
simus. In the present day it is not considered 
necessary for an architect to be a very cunning 
workman in wood and stone; yet itseems highly 
probable that not only William of Sens, but 
every other architect in those days, when not 
one of the regular clergy, was a skilled work- 
man; and it is not impossible that William 
himself was both, at the time his unfortunate 
accident interrupted his work upon the ca- 
thedral. 

Take, again, another period, that of the 
Renaissance, and who will say of any of the 
distinguished men who designed the monuments 
of that period that he was a trained architect ? 
Neither Leonardo da Vinci nor Michelangelo in 
Italy, neither Wren nor Inigo Jones in this 
country, can be included in that category. And, 
later still, turn to Dance, of the London Mansion 
House; Chambers, of Somerset House; or 
Fowke, of Kensington; and where are to be 
found the credentials which authorised them to 
practise as architects ? 

The lesson which it appears to me is to be 











drawn from the hasty review I have presented 
is this—that the exclusivists are premature in 
their efforts to define strictly who is an archi- 
tect ; in trying to do so they may exclude some 
who would be most valuable. The first step, I 
apprehend, is to gather together all who are 
desirous of being architects, and are likely to 
conduct their practice creditably to themselves 
and to those who may be associated with them. 
In the present stage it seems to me very un- 
reasonable to designate the persons cited as 
exceptional men ; for the list may be indefinitely 
increased, and it will then be found that the 
exceptional men are the rule, and regular prac- 
titioners the exception. Besides, let it be asked, 
in what respect were those men exceptional ? 
and if it be answered, in their great ability as 
architects, will the esteem for those not so 
exceptional be increased ? 

Bat it is fair to assume that hitherto archi- 
tects have not formed a profession, at any rate, 
to borrow a legal phrase, within the memory of 
man, and that the task has yet to be accom. 
plished. Should it be urged that the excep. 
tional men have hitherto sufficed to meet the 
demand, the rejoinder will be found in the 
wretched deficiency of taste, propriety, and 
skill in building generally, and in the sentiment 
that the public ought not to be content with the 
service that they have had hitherto, which, as a 
whole, was bad, because only exceptionally good. 
That it is more to the public advantage to have 
all buildings in an architecture which is good up 
to a certain level, than to have a few above 
that level, and everything else fathoms deep 
below; and that so long as reliance is based 
upon the exceptional the rule must be bad. 

Bat reasoning of this kind presupposes, on 
the part of the public, intelligence by which it 
can be appreciated, and I apprehend few will 
venture to assert that intelligence is general, 
much less universal. Now, in the present day, 
whenever any important change is desired in 
public opinion, or public action, it is found 
expedient to enlist as many as possible of the 
public to attend when the subject is discussed, 
or to read essays on the subject. If architects 
are to adopt a similar policy they must organise 
meetings, make those meetings attractive, and 
induce the public or those who lead the public to 
attend, so that they may be interested in archi- 
tecture, and then have that interest matured 
into intelligent appreciation. To complain of 
the want of intelligence and to exclude from the 
opportunity for improvement those who are 
accused of being deficient, appears to me 
eminently unreasonable. In this aspect the 
various county and diocesan architectural 
societies are doing good service, though alloyed 
with a certain amount of pedantry and dilet- 
tanteism which is regrettable, but which, possibly, 
will disappear as the members become more 
familiar with architecture, and with all its prac- 
tical relations. In all ages the priesthood and 
the clergy have been the best friends of archi- 
tecture; and when they and the public get 
beyond the limits of amateurism, they will 
better realise the great responsibilities of an 
architect, and will be reluctant to interfere 
with the results of his special study. In all 
branches of knowledge it is usually found 
that the ill-informed are presumptuous in the 
little they have acquired, while the better- 
informed are content to rely on intelligent 
advice. The former are ever ready to patronise 
pretenders and quacks, while the latter are too 
wise to believe in the intuitive possession of 
knowledge and skill, which they know can only 
be acquired by laborious study and lengthened 
experience. The competent man has nothing to 
dread from the criticism of the well-informed ; 
and so, as it appears to me, every architect 
worthy of the name should strive to make the 
public well-informed, in order that shallow 
pretension may not be encouraged to his 
disadvantage® 

There are, indeed, those who appear to dread 
the diffasion of a knowledge of architecture, 
lest every man become- as wise as themselves, 
and the number of untrained practitioners 
be indefinitely increased. But, in addition 
to the beneficial results which, as suggested 
above, may be expected to attend a more 
general architectural cultivation, the proper 
check upon the surreptitious assumption of 
an architect’s standing is to give to the archi- 
tect the protection of a stated examination and 
a diploma, and the public would participate in 
that protection, as they would have a guarantee 
that the possession of a diploma indicated a 
known minimum of training. It may be many 


years before the profession may obtain such a 
recognition from the Legislature; certainly they 
cannot expect it until they have acquired the 
inflaence which only union can give, and can 
prefer their claim potentially. A chartered 
Institute, that represents but a small fraction of 
the recognised architects of the kingdom, and local 
societies, which include only half of the known resi- 
dent architects, cannot exercise much weight on 
either national or municipal councils. Yet there 
have been many occasions on which the in- 
fluences of the profession might have been 
usefully employed if the profession had any 
influence ; as it is, the Institute has been ser- 
viceable on occasions, and in Nottingham and in 
this town the local societies have also been 
useful, and possibly similar effect has been felt 
in other towns; but it is manifest that the 
influence of the whole must be greater than 
that of a part, and the more comprehensive the 
Institute or a local society may be the more will 
its influence be acknowledged. 

In this aspect the co-operation of influential 
laymen is of great importance; but, then, they 
must be intelligent on architectural topics before 
they can be really efficient aids for architectural 
purposes. To reproach laymen with ignorance 
and apathy, and to withhold opportunities for 
acquiring information and interest, is a policy 
eminently unjust and suicidal. 

As respects the co-operation of builders, it 
appears to me most desirable that their co-opera- 
tion be secured. The tone sometimes assumed 
when this topic is discussed seems to me very 
shortsighted and not a little presumptuous. The 
same persons who are very happy to associate 
with those whose skill is applied to the execution 
of the more wsthetic parts of a design,—sculp. 
tors, artistic painters, and decorators,—appear 
to shrink from contact with those who undertake 
the more constructive features. Now, both 
classes are essential to all good architecture; 
and the constructors are the more essential, 
because, as now practised, there is much archi- 
tecture on which the scope for the artistic classes 
is very restricted; whilst there cannot be any 
architecture without building. 

The jealousy, to speak candidly, which is fre- 
quently manifested towards builders appears to 
me very unwise, besides being extremely un- 
dignified. There is, or ought to be, sufficient 
scope for both, with a clear line of demarca- 
tion ; and also many occasions in which their 
harmonious co-operation is most desirable, if not 
essential. 

I hope the architect does not exist who has 
not consulted with builders and with intelligent 
artizans, and benefited from both. Considering 
how much knowledge is required to form a 
perfect architect, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of any man who possesses a mind socyclo- 
peedic as to have all the information ready upon 
all occasions. His practice must be confined to 
one line, and be also very limited, and the sooner 
the younger members of the profession rise 
above the shallow notion that it is derogatory to 
seek aid from those of more experience in any 
branch of construction, or art, the better for the 
best interests of their profession and themselves. 
Now, whilst I would be as jealous as any of the 
interference of non-professional persons in the 
regulation of professional practice, I deem it of 
great importance that men experienced in the 
various branches of construction should be 
induced to attend the society’s meetings, and to 
contribute the results of their experience to the 
general fund; and I am convinced that the 
interchange of opinion and the comparison of 
various experience would be of service to all,— 
to the builder as well as to the architect. Who 
would not be delighted if Phidias were present 
to relate the growth of the Parthenon, the 
devices by which the blocks were conveyed from 
Pentelicus, inspired by his genius, and placed in 
the positions designed for them? And if his 
garrulity should run on over the polychromatic 
decorations, the preparation of the surface, the 
manufacture of the pigments, the combinations 
of colours,—whether these and other proportions 
were determined by experiments in situ, or pre- 
determined in the study,—all those topics would 
be full of interest as of instruction, and every 
architect would delight to hear Phidias the tale 
unfold. Yet some of these are matters of con. 
struction; and, if the men were equally com- 
petent, I see not why those details should be 
more interesting from Phidias than from the 
ancient representative of the modern contractor. 

But then there are builders who profess to be 





architects, or really have a trained architect in 
their establishment. This, doubtless, is a fact 
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not favourable to the friendly regard of other 
architects ; but, then, why does the phenomenon 
exist, and what is the remedy ? I apprehend it 
is due to the ignoranceand apathy of the public, 
to which reference has been made already ; and 
that architects generally would say that the 
combination is as undesirable as would be one 
between a physician and pharmaceutist; yet 
apothecaries have existed, and if not now to be 
found, the reason is in the greater enlighten- 
ment of the public, and in the efforts of both 
pharmaceutist and physician to prevent such a 
mulish monstrosity. If the combination in one 
person or firm of the architect and builder is 
bad, the evil can only be corrected as was that 
in the treatment of disease. At any rate, 80 
long as so many of the public, including royalty 
itself, prefer the combination, architects and 
builders who object have no other resource than 
to work together until they are able to attain 
the result which has been gained by the physicians 
and pbarmacentists. 

Let me remind you of one who is or has been 
a contractor for railways, and is also one of the 
most eminent authorities in architectural history: 
whose works, when he followed the profession, 
were esteemed as among the best results of 
patient research and artistic feeling, and who, 
since he has abandoned the practice of the pro- 
fession for the more lucrative construction of 
important lines of intercommunication, continues 
to enrich its literature with learned and valued 
treatises on topics of great interest. The gentle. 
man to whom I refer still holds an honourable 
positon among the Fellows of the Institute: and 
when he lends his ever acceptable presence at 
the critical examination of an ancient structure, 
or to the popular elucidation of architectural 
history, is welcomed with the respect and 
enthusiasm due to one who clothes learned 
erudition in unaffected language, through which 
the treasure he has laboriously acquired is 
rendered accessible to all. 

No one would presume to question his right to 
retain an honourable position in the profession ; 
but in conceding that it appears to me the prin- 
ciple of exclusion is shown to be fallacious when 
strictly interpreted. Thus the admission into a 
professional society of those who do not follow 
the profession, but are engaged in the practical 
development of designs, becomes merely a 
question of degree, to be determined upon the 
qualifications of the individual proposed, and not 
on his relations to aclass. This being so, it is to 
be hoped that individual recommendations will 
be esteemed with all reasonable liberality. 








OPEN SPACES AND BUILDING 
OPERATIONS AT THE EAST END. 


THRovuGHOUT the Parliamentary borough of 
Hackney, which includes the parishes of Bethnal. 
green and Shoreditch, building operations are 
somewhat rife; but the great majority are of a 
minor character. The battle for “ open spaces” 
is being fought out well in Hackney in con- 
tinuation of the Epping Forest victory. Hackney. 
common is safe from building speculations, and 
has lately been slightly improved by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, by the construction of 
a few passable walks across it from different 
angles. The open space known as the Downs, 
which is another considerable common, is a sub. 
ject of litigation now between the Lord of the 
Manor and the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
If arbitration does not settle the matter shortly, 
it is feared the issue must be tried by a tedious and 
expensive process. Already the Hackney-downs 
have been inclosedin part, and a fence erected ; 
bat pending the decision, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have them under their surveillance. 
The third open space, popularly known as the 
* London-fields,” which has long been a matter of 

reproach from its neglected state, is now being 
improved. Lately, some very indifferent trenches 
were dug for the purpose of draining this ground, 
which, according to the season, is either an arid 
common or a dismal swamp. Last week, after 
repeated expostulations on the part of the denizens 
of Hackney, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
set some teamsto work in ploughing up the barren 
waste preparatory to laying the common down 
in grass, preserving, of course, the immemorial 
pathways across. The London-fields, some years 
since were stealthily encroached upon by specu- 
lative builders on the western side. On the 
eastern side, near to London-fields Railway 
Station, some well-built red brick family man. 
sions still exist, erected in the eighteenth century 


when the common in front was really “ fields,” 
and afforded a pleasant look-out across the open 
country over Dalston ard Kingsland, and ex- 
tending to Islington, and farther due north and 
north-east. The long-retarded and urgently- 
called-for improvement of “ London-fields ” will 
be a boon to the inhabitants dwelling in the close 
streets and courts on either side of Hackney- 
rcad. It will be a blessing, too, if properly laid 
out and cultivated, to the sickly children who 
attend the new School Board School in the im- 
mediate vicinity, one of which schools faces the 
southern end of the “ Fields.” The focus of the 
ancient hamlet yclept ‘‘ The Triangle” has 
undergone several changes in its appearance of 
late years. Old buildings have disappeared one 
by one, and shops have usurped the place of 
mansions built in the reign of Anne and the first 
George. West-street, which is used for a short 
cut vid Goldsmith’s-row to Hackney, is totally 
unable to afford a safe ingress or egress through 
the Triangle. One line of vehicles must wait 
while the other is passing, and in the effort to 
force a passage or to take advantage of each 
other, carmen and horses are often severely 
injured. West-street calls for immediate widen- 
ing by demolishing the old house property on 
the northern side, which is not of much value. 
On the site of the old Mansion House, opposite 
the Triangle, whose demolition we noticed some 
months back, three houses with shops, of a 
better description than are usually erected in 
the district, are now in course of completion. 
Some of the features of the old mansion are 
retained in the architecture of these fronts, 
such as dividing and projecting brick pilasters 
and cornices on head, of same material. On the 
western side of the immemorial Triangle a 
public hall is being erected, to supply the wants 
of the neighbourhood, the Hackney Town-hall not 
being procurable, owing to certain restrictions in 
the lease for ordinary public meetings apart 
from the local body. A piece of land situated 
between the Bethnal-green Museum and St. 
John’s Church, is now being turned into a small 
people’s garden in connexion with the Museum. 
This is done at the instance of the authorities of 
the South Kensington Science and Art Depart- 
ment. There has been much delay over this 
small affair, and it seems to have been left as a 
legacy from the last Government to the present, 
who are certain to finish it. Judging from 
present appearances, the elongated strip of land 
taken from Victoria Park, and which led to 
much agitation upwards of two years ago, is 
now all built upon. The Park Preservation 
Society, established to preserve this and other 
spots, failed to secure this strip of land, owing 
to the hard terms of the late First Commissioner 
of Works. The houses erected on this strip of 
Park land are of the cheap speculative kind, and, 
as usual, the builders dug out the sand from the 
foundations, and from the road in front particu- 
larly, to a depth ranging from 12 ft.to 18 ft., filling 
up the excavated pits with all sorts of rubbish. 
Neither the Park land nor the public Heath has 
been preserved in this and other instances in the 
district. At Hackney Wick, upon those notorious 
“ shoots” we described last year in our articles 
on “ Homes in Homerton” and the vicinity, a 
new School Board school is being erected. The 
uncovered Hackney Brook, or open Marsh sewer, 
runs close by. A great depth has to be sunk 
here for a stable foundation for this school, con- 
sidering that the filled-up soil, or rather scavenge, 
extends in places from 6 ft. to9 ft. Under this 
it is veritable swamp, or the original marsh land. 
Surely a more suitable spot could have been found 
for the erection of a school. The wants of the 
locality demand the immediate erection of a 
school, or rather schools; but a spot at a higher 
altitude, we think, could have been secured, instead 
of picking out the lowest spot in the district. 
Several manufactories are crowded together here 
on the low ground, and the smell emitted by 
their waste substancer, and the smoke of their 
chimneys, do not add to the salubrity of the 
neighbourhood. A portion of the open Marsh 
sewer alluded to a year ago has been covered 
over recently to the extent of about 300 yards, 
or perhaps more, and its continuation, which we 
stated to be an absolute necessity, is now de- 
termined upon. By covering in this foul sewer, 
and continuing it in an almost straight line to 
Lea Bridge (by diverting its old course), much 
land will be saved, and the health of the district 
improved. 

At the North London Station, Amhurst-road, 
Hackney, a station-master’s residence is about 
being built, and lower down in the same street 





the site is mapped out for branch premises for 





the London and County Bank.* Alongside the 
building a new thoroughfare will be 
commencing with, and in continuation of Cold 
Harbour-lane, entering into Mare-street, near the 
head of Dalston-lane. As soon as a suitable site 
can be secured a new Presbyterian church will 
be erected in South Hackney or near to, for the 
wants of the congregation lately worshipping 
at Albion Hall, London-wall. The lease of the 
Albion has expired, and St. Thomas’s Hall, South 
Hackney, is now being utilised for the temporary 
accommodation of the Presbyterian congregation. 
Some of the Shoreditch projected improvements 
we have already indicated, and we may speak of 
them in detail on a fature occasion. 








SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FITTINGS. 


In the paper on this subject already referred 
to, Mr. Roger Smith, after treating of the 
general arrangement of schools went on to say :— 

The staircase most suited for children’s use is 
one where the open space with which we are 
familiar by the name of well-hole is replaced by 
a brick wall. The steps ought not to be too 
long, as it is rather desirable not to induce 
children to go up or down more than two abreast. 
I believe a length of 4 ft. Gin. to be ample, and 
4 ft. or even 3 ft. 6 in. enough. The steps 
should not be high, not more than 6 in. rise. 
There ought not to be any “ winders” (the name 
by which the steps triangular in plan which 
wind round at the turn of most staircases are 
called), and in their place there should be land- 
ings; lastly, the flights of steps should be short, 
and the whole ought to receive plenty of light 
and air. These precautions are taken to reduce 
to a minimum all chance of serious accident, 
and to promote the welfare of the children. In 
a school of any size it is not only desirable to 
have two staircases, one for boys and one for 
girls, but it is an excellent plan to arrange the 
steps so that two sets of stairs may occupy the 
space of each staircase, an arrangement which 
it is not often difficult to carry out. When this 
is done each class-room may open into the land. 
ing of a staircase if wished. 

The tall buildings which require such stair- 
cases are no doubt proper in a large city, where 
land is very dear, where daylight is apt to be 
much interrupted near the ground, and where a 
rather purer stratum of air is to be met with ia 
the upper stories of the building than is to be 
found below ; but where there is sufficient space, 
free air, and ample light, one-storied buildings 
are best. The covered playground, formed under 
a lofty building by carrying it on piers and 
arches, is often less desirable and comfortable 
than a shed bnilt for the purpose. It is more 
apt to be draughty, gloomy, and damp, and when 
it is adopted it should be carefully arranged, so 
that the sun may shine well into it for some 
considerable part of the day. 

How to warm, light, and ventilate a large 
school-house is, perhaps, the next question which 
presents itself. The lighting, as has been 
already observed, should be as far as possible 
from the left hand, and the windows shonld be 
ample. An area of 1 ft. of window surface to 
80 cubic feet of interior space in the room ought 
to be sufficient if the windows are well placed. 
For infant-schools a top light, and for drawing- 
classes a north light high up are required. The 
best jaspect for a school is a subject that has 
been debated, some advocating a north aspect as 
securing the steadiest, purest light, and being 
free from the inconvenience of glare; others 
preferring a south aspect, notwithstanding the 
fact that occasionally during the summer blinds 
are needed, and inconvenience is felt from the 
sun’s direct rays. 

I believe there can be little question that the 
last is the soundest opinion, that sunshiny rooms 
are far more healthy and far more pleasant than 
those which the sun never reaches, and that, in 
a climate so cheerless as ours, this consideration 
ought to prevail over every other. The question 
of gas-lighting requires perhaps more attention 
than it often receives; good burners, plain 
strong fittings, and a place for the lights which 
will bring them tolerably near the children, and 
at the right positions for giving left-hand light, 
are the chief requisites. 

The question of heating is, to a certain extent, 
mixed up with artificial ventilation, and both 
ought to be looked at together. During the 
summer months the windows afford what is now 
often called natural ventilation, and an un- 


* How many bank buildings do the London and County 
Bank Company now possess ? 
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sparing use of this suffices if the windows reach 
to the ceiling, and are capable of being freely 
opened without draughts, to keep the school and 


class-rooms fresh and sweet. The best form of ' 


window for this purpose I take to be that often 
known as a hospital-window, fitted with a series 
of casements, each of which is hinged at the 
bottom, and opens by its top falling back in- 
wards towards the room. The external air is 
freely admitted by these windows, but its cur- 
rent is directed upwards towards the ceiling, 
and a very ample volume of air will enter with. 
out perceptible draught. It is quite pos- 
sible to open and close casements so arranged by 
an apparatus which is simple and effectual, and 
which I have had made by Mr. Gibbons, of 
Wolverhampton, and have applied to two London 
Board Schools. This I name, because in some 
hospitals a very costly method of doing the same 
thing may be seen at work, and committees 
have, I believe, been deterred from using this, 
the best form of school-window, by the fear of 
being obliged to go to great expense in pro- 
viding gearing by means of which to work the 
casements. 

For many months in the year in England, it is 
not comfortable, or indeed safe, to carry on a 
school with open windows; and during part, 
perhaps we may say nearly the whole, of 
the same period, heating by some artificial 
means is necessary. This circumstance offers 
an irducement to make the motive power fur- 
nished by the heating arrangements, as far as we 
can, effect ventilation also. 

In small schools, and in places where fuel is 
cheap, the open fire, which every one can under- 
stand, is on the whole the best means of warm. 
ing, as it combines a powerful ventilating agency 
in its chimney, with direct radiated heat. 

It is very desirable, however, to combine an 
inlet for fresh, warm air with the open fire in 
the grate. Many contrivances for doing this are 
in use, and it is only necessary here to say that 
they almost all proceed on the principle of 
utilising the otherwise waste heat radiated from 
the back and sides of an ordinary grate to warm 
a volume of fresh air which is poured into the 
room. Outlets and flues (adjoining the chimney 
smoke-flue if possible) should also be provided 
in order to carry off readily a portion of the 
vitiated air, and where these inlets and outlets 
are at all well proportioned to the size of the 
school or class-room to which they are connected, 
and are disposed with judgment, they will supply 
a very considerable and useful amount of con- 
stant, insensible ventilation. 

In large schools it must be held to be the 
more economical and more scientific course to 
use a heating apparatus for the whole building. 
The cheapest apparatus, both as to original cost 
and probably also as to the amount of heat 
obtained from a definite consumption of fuel, 
will be hot-water pipes carried into the school- 
rooms 2nd class-rooms, and exposed in the rooms. 
A large amount of heat is directly radiated from 
the heated iron surface, and a large amount is 
also distributed by the circulation of the air of 
the room, which becomes warmed by contact 
with the pipes, rises, and is replaced by another 
portion of cool air. But this circulation in no 
way assists ventilation ; the pipes themselves are 
an obstacle, sometimes a dangerous one, to free 
circulation, and the radiated heat is often 
extreme; while if the system is such as to 
permit the surface of the pipes to be heated 
above a very moderate temperature (and this is 
the case in all systems which I have had an 
opportunity of examining where the pipes are of 
small bore, and the circulation is at high pressure), 
the air becomes desiccated (and I believe 
deozonised), and general discomfort ensues, 
such as militate seriously against the efficiency 
of the whole school. 

My belief is, that a system in which the fresh 
external air is heated within a chamber in the 
basement by contact, not with a furnace, but 
with a mass of low-pressure cast-iron hot-water 
pipes, or flanged vessels, and is then conveyed 
through flues or channels to each room of the 
building, is the best system of warming for a 
large school; corresponding flues or other suit - 
able outlets being provided for the outgoing 
current, for which, of course, provision must be 
made in the original construction of the build. 
ing. It is not cheap; but if efficiently done, as 
it has been for me, by Messrs. Price, in one 
instance, and Mr. Boyd in another, it provides 
at one and the same time warmth and fresh air. 

Such buildings as I have now described are 
the appropriate and convenient home for a 
school in which the three departments of infants, 


girls, and boys, are distnict, ‘in which, in either 
boys’ or girls’ school, there are a head teacher, 
a certain number of certificated under-teachers, 
and a certain number of pupil-teachers. This, 
as I have already mentioned, is not the system 
in the most advanced schools on the continent 
of Europe. In Switzerland, Austria, and notably 
in Prussia, schools are arranged so that every 
class shall have its own class-room. The build- 
ing contains class-rooms seating ordinarily about 
sixty each, connected together by suitable cor. 
ridors and means of approach, and a large 
assembling-room, called the aula or hall, not 
usually large enough to receive all the pupils at 
one time, and not used as a schoolroom, in the 
sense in which we employ the term, at all. The 
whole forms a very compact, square block of 
buildings, admirable as arule in every particular 
except its ventilation, which is generally de- 
fective. 

It was desired, when the School Board for 
London commenced work, to try the experiment 
of building a school on this plan, and it eventually 
fell to my lot to design and carry out for the 
Board the school which they built on the class- 
room system, or as it is often called, the 
Prussian system, at Jonson-street, Stepney. 
This school, originally designed for 1,000 
children, was subsequently replanned on a still 
larger scale, and as built affords accommodation 
for 1,675 children, of whom 575 are infants. 
With regard to the infants’ school, which 
occupies the lowest floor, no special remark is 
necessary, except that it is divided into two 
equal and similar schools. 

On the first and second floors occur the 
departments for boys and girls respectively. 
Each school possesses eight class-rooms, intended 
for sixty children each, and these rooms are 
grouped round a large hall, measuring 40 ft. by 
75 ft., of which they occupy one side and the 
two ends. In this hall is an end gallery, and it 
is intended that both in the hall and on the 
gallery a class should be taught. The original 
cost of this building was extremely moderate, 
comparing it with the cost of many Board 
schools in London and elsewhere, not exceeding 
71. 12s. per child, and though it would not have 
been quite so economical if built for a much 
smaller number of children, still a school of the 
same general plan need never be a costly 
building. 

This building varies to a certain extent from 
the Prussian model. The variations were partly 
due to the determination to obtain a very large 
hall, in which all the boys and girls could be 
assembled at one time, and partly to my desire 
to secure} through} ventilation. The ordinary 
Prussian school is a very solid compact block, 
and often has a central corridor, and so there is 
really no chance of ventilating the class-rooms 
completely. At Jonson-street I suppressed the 
corridor, making the class-rooms open directly 
into the hall, and I iatroduced windows at the 
sides of all such class-rooms as are corner rooms 
in the building. Elsewhere I introduced large 
windows in the wall, separating the class-room 
from the hal!, treated the latter as a magazine 
of fresh air, and by this means secured the 
through ventilation of every class-room. In 
winter the warming by warm fresh air, accom- 
panied by a system for the extraction of vitiated 
air, keeps the class-room sweet and airy. 

I regret extremely that a second school of the 
same general character, but smaller in size, 
which it had been intended to erect, from Mr. 
Robson’s designs, was abandoned. It would have 
been an interesting experiment and extremely 
likely to prove successful.* 

This class of school, though the time has not 
yet fully come for it to be built in this country, 
is the elementary school of the future. It, or 
something very like it, is the middle-class school 
of the present day, or, to speak more correctly, 
the leading principle of it, a classroom for every 
class, and a general room for assembly, is the 
leading principle upon which middle-class schools 
are being designed, built, and conducted. I may 
refer to the Cowper-street Middle.class School, 
the magnificent new Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and the schools proposed to be built by the 
Grocers’ Company as examples of the class- 
room system, As time goes on there can be 
little doubt that elementary schools will conform 
to this model. Already, taking one of Lan- 
caster’s schools of seventy years ago as at one 
extreme of the scale, and a complete Prussian 
school as at the other, the planning of English 
school-buildings has advanced at least halfway. 


* Illustrations of this school, as of many others, will be 








found in our volumes.—Ep, 


By slow degrees a greater and greater amount 
of isolation for the classes has been introduced. 
First, came the breaking up of Lancaster's 
Macedonian phalanx into classes, and grouping 
them about a large room in fall view of each 
other; next the placing those classes all on one 
side of the school-room, with curtains separating 
them; then came a single class-room ; then two 
or three each to open solely out the school- 
room; and now one-half the school receives 
class-room accommodation, and the class-rooms 
are made so far independent of the school-room 
that the pupils taught in them have distinct 
means of entrance and exit. 

These steps are all in one direction, and 
though at the present moment members of 
school boards may be unable to see their way 
further, there can be no manner of doubt that 
when next a change is made it will be made in 
the direction of more class-rooms; it seems, 
therefore, matter for some regret, that among 
the very many elementary schools now being 
erected in great Britain, so few should be 
adapted tothe most advanced mode of educa- 
tion practised in Europe. 

Of the fittings required by a school, the 
benches and desks are by far the most im- 
portant, not only because they are wanted in 
large numbers, but because they directly infla- 
ence the success or failure of instruction and 
discipline, and their size and arrangement 
dictate the dimensions and shape of the school- 
rooms and class-rcoms. The desk is required 
to accommodate the book for reading, the slate 
for cyphering, the copy-book for writing, and 
perhaps the music-book for singing, and it must 
provide storage for books not in use; its height, 
slope, shape, and distance from the bench must 
be regulated accordingly. I will dismiss at 
once those hybrid contrivances in which the 
unfortunate desk is also required to form part 
of a tea-table, or to disappear altogether and 
become the back of a church-bench, believing 
that every such complication adds to the diffi- 
culty of making it efficiently perform its legiti- 
mate fanctions. The bench ought to be exactly 
at the right height for the pupil, both as regards 
its height from the floor, its height below the 
desk, and its distance from the front of the 
desk, and it ought to be of the right shape for 
easy sitting. The length of the desk and bench, 
and the spacing generally, are to be regulated 
by the desirability of gaining easy access to 
each child’s work. 

The other fittings of a school, while of course 
they require care, are not of the same vital im- 
portance as the benches and desks, and need not, 
I think, be dwelt upon here. Nor shall I attempt 
todo more than name, and that in the most 
cursory way, some of the miscellaneous matters 
of which the school architect ought not to lose 
sight. It is indispensable to a well-ordered 
school for it to have ample water supply and 
efficient drainage; proper lavatories; sufficient 
cloak-rooms and cap-rooms; adequate conve- 
niences in a detached building, approached under 
cover, and of simple construction; a covered 
playground to each department; a supply of 
pure drinking-water for the children; a class- 
room so lighted as to suit a drawing-class ; in 
some girls’ schools a class-room of large size as 
a need!ework-room ; one or more teachers’ rooms ; 
accommodation for a resident care-taker, or 
sometimes a teacher’s residence; storage for 
fuel (and sometimes a committee-room), ought 
all to be provided in every complete school. 
There should, if possible, be no corridors, and 
where they do occur they must be roomy, direct, 
and well lighted. A playground of due size is 
also necessary for each department, and there 
should be provision for lighting it on dark even- 
ings if there be gasin the buildings. If possible, 
the entrance for boys should be in a different 
street from that for girls and infants; at any 
rate, it should be distinct. 

Nothing which can get out of order should be 
introduced if it can possibly be avoided. Every. 
thing should be of the best and strongest, for it 
will have tostand rough usage. Nothing through 
which an accident can occur should be intro- 
duced; and if it is found that by mischance any 
place where a child can fall through, or fall over, 
or any dangerous spikes or open water-cisterns 
are within reach of an adventurous lad, they 
should be at once removed at any cost, or com. 
pletely protected. Nothing by which a child can 
be hurt should be knowingly permitted, or if 
discovered allowed to remain; no dark corners 
or places where fresh air cannot come should on 
any account be tolerated; and no pains should 





be spared to make the smallest details of 
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the building and of its furniture as appropriate 
as possible to the purposes of the school; and 
here let me [say the managers, the teachers, and 
the architect should work together. Many 
minor matters are best understood by those who 
have the practical working of a school, and if it 
were possible, as a new school-house approaches 
completion, to secure the principal teachers, and 
to give such finishing touches to the arrange- 
monts as would suit their methods of working, 
there can be no doubt that after-expense would 
often be saved, and increased satisfaction would 
be felt by the managers. Lastly, but by nomeans 
least, all these matters should be thought out in 
good time, and at sufficient leisure, so that they 
may be introduced into the original contract for 
the building, and the heavy additional eost 
which always attend modifications made during 
progress may be avoided. 

It has been my especial desire to embrace this 
opportunity of advocating before an audience 
capable of forming a judgment upon them the 
claims of the class-room system. So many 
classes, 80 many rooms, is the rule in many 
schools in Scotland, and Scotland is ahead of 
England as to education. The same thing is the 
universal role in Prussia, and Prussia also is 
ahead of England. It cannot be denied that, 
absent from the noise and the distractions of a 
large common school-room, the class can better 
concentrate its attention upon its work, and its 
teacher can better give his energies to what he 
has to do. It seems certain that the same 
teacher would do better work in a class-room 
than in a general school-room, not only from the 
fact of being undisturbed, but also from being 
more thrown upon his own responsibility. He 
has, in the general room, the head-master to fall 
back upon in any difficulty, but while shut up 
with his class in their own room, he has far more 
need of self-reliance and firmness, and will cer- 
tainly be a better man. The system seems un- 
doubtedly destined to reach elementary schools 
in time; but if it really be the best system, it 
appears & matter for regret that at the present 
moment, when schools are being established by 
hundreds, and millions are being laid out upon 
costly and permanent buildings, we should rest 
content with a compromise, and should not, some 
of us at least, boldly decide to adopt the very 
best method that we can in our school manage. 
ment, and should not construct our buildings in 
euch a manner as to be capable of being worked 
on that method. 

Mr, Lucraft, in the course of the discussion 
which followed, asked for some information as to 
the drawing-class room, and Mr, Smith has 
since forwarded the following :— 

“The great essential for a drawing-class room, 
ia that it should have ample north light. The 
windows should be high up in the room, their 
sills probably 5 ft. from the ground, and their 
heads as high as possible. A room of rather 
long proportions will be found convenient, and 
the more lofty it is the better will it be lighted. 
If it is very large it is best lighted from the 
sides, if moderate in size a light from one end 
will suffice. A central skylight will not be found 
quite satisfactory, but one running partly up the 
slope of the north side of the roof, if the class. 
room is on the top story, may be used. More 
floor space will be taken up by desks and stands 
for drawing, however compactly arranged, than 
is required by children in an ordinary school or 
class-room. Facing the light there should be a 
row of strong hooks high up, from which flat 
plaster casts or diagrams can hang, to draw from, 
and lower down two or three large brackets on 
which to stand a round cast, such as a bust. If 
reometrical drawing is tanght,a continuous table, 
about 2 ft. 6 in. wide, should be fixed under the 
window-sills, A closet for keeping casts and 
easels, and a press for diagrams and drawing 

materials are desirable, and it is very useful to 
have one or two lavatory basins immediately ad. 
joining the drawing-class room. The walls had 
better be tinted ofa light neutral grey colour, 
and the ceiling whitened. The whole of the light 
on a drawing in this room should come in from 
one side, and no cross lights should be allowed.” 





Drainage of Tooting Cemetery. — The 
Wandsworth Board of Works have consented to 
co-operate with the Lambeth Burial Board in 
obtaining an efficient drainage system for Tooting 
Cemetery, by resolving to spend 6002. in the 
erection of a sewer along the road running past 
the entrance of the Cemetery, if Lambeth will 
contribute 6001. of the money. 





PROJECTED PUBLIC WORKS—RAILWAYS, 
DOCKS, HARBOURS, PIERS, AND 
BUILDINGS. 

PRIVATE BILLS IN PARLIAMENT, 


AccorpinG to the notices which have been 
given with respect to private Bills, and the 
plans which were deposited on Tuesday, 
November 30th, in compliance with the standing 
orders of Parliament, the total number of private 
Bills which will be submitted during next session, 
is 296, of which a large proportion are in respect 
of projects involving building and other construc. 
tive works of considerable magnitude. Several 
of the‘Bills are in respect of extensive local im- 
provements, and the construction of public works 
and buildings in some of the large towns and 
centres, in various parts of the country, as well 
as within the metropolitan area, whilst the Bilis 
in connexion with docks, harbours, and piers are 
unusually numerous. The applications for powers 
to construct new gas and water works will also 
be found to occupy a considerable time before 
the Parliamentary Committees. As compared 
with last year there is a falling off in the number 
of applications for railway projects, which need 
not excite surprise. But as regards the several 
undertakings before named, there is a sensible 
increase as compared with those submitted 
during the session of 1874, in proof of which it 
may be stated that whereas last year there were 
only 60 gas and water Bills, the number of Bills 
under this head to be investigated next session 
is 77, in addition to 12 applications to the Board 
of Trade for provisional orders, making 89 in all’; 
whilst the number of Bills of a miscellaneous 
character is 96, against 80 Bills of the same 
nature submitted last year. Of the 115 railway 
Bills, 35 are applications for powers to constract 
entirely distinct lines by newly-incorporated 
companies. The Tramway Bills and Board of 
Trade applications are limited to 9, and are for 
powers to construct tramways in Salford, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Hull, Middlesbrough and 
Stockton, Bristol, Glasgow, and Belfast. 

The Bills connected with projects within the 
metropolitan area are 41, out of the entire 
number of 296, and may be classified as fol- 
lows :—12 in connexion with railways, 8 gas, 
and 20 in respect of undertakings of a miscel- 
laneous nature. Of the Railway Bills, one is 
an application by the Metropolitan District 
Company to construct a railway in continuation 
of their line from Hammersmith, passing under 
the Broadway, to join the Kensington and Rich. 
mond branch of the London and South-Western 
Railway. The Bill also seeks for powers to 
purchase the piece of land on the Thames 
Embankment, abutting on the company’s station 
at Westminster and St. Stephen’s Club. The 
Hounslow and Metropolitan (new Company) 
seek for powers to construct a line from the 
Hammersmith Station of the District Company 
to Hounslow. The Aldgate and Bow line (re- 
jected last year) is revived by two bodies of 
promoters. One Bill is for powers to construct 
a line from Aldgate to Bow, forming a junc. 
tion there with the East London Railway. The 
other project, called the Eastern Metropolitan, 
is also for powers to construct a line from Ald. 
gate to Bow, to join the North London line. 
The Midland Company promote a Bill seeking 
powers to construct a new branch at St. Pancras, 
called the St. Pancras Connecting Line, com- 
mencing by a junction with the company’s coal. 
siding lines, and terminating in West-street, 
St. Pancras. The Bill also contains a clause 
giving the company powers to purchase a large 
number of houses in several streets in St. 
Pancras, between Phcenix-street and Euston. 
road, on the north and south, and Skinner. 
street and Brewer-street, on the east and west, 
for the purpose of erecting on the site new 
warehouses and other buildings. Another clause 
of the Bill is for powers to construct a new 
line at Brixton, to be called the Brixton Station 
Branch, commencing by a junction with the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company’s Metro. 


politan Extension line, near Canterbury-road, | pro 


and terminating on a piece of vacant ground in 
Brixton, where the company propose to build a 
new station and warehouses. The Great Northern 
Company have a Bill applying for powers to 
purchase land on the east side of York-street 
and the north end of the Maiden.lane tunnel, 
for extension works at King’s-cross. The London 
and North-Western Company apply for powers 
to purchase Ignd in Bloomsbury, Holborn ; also 
in Poplar, between Russell-street and the 





Thames, and adjoining land belonging to the 
East and West India Dock Company, for the 





purpose of constructing new works. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company apply for powers 
to purchase the South London and Crystal 
Palace Company’s Railway. The London Cen. 
tral, Metropolitan and South-Western Junction, 
East London, and Metropolitan Companies apply 
for extension of time for the construction of 
works already authorised. 

Of the eight bills with reference to the supply 
of gas in the metropolis, three are promoted 
jointly by the Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and were noticed in the Builder 
last week, In addition to these the Gas Light 
and Coke Company have a Bill seeking powers 
to purchase land for the erection of new works 
in the several districts of Kensington, Kensal. 
green, Woolwich, Ham, and Barking. The 
Commercial Gas Company apply for powers to 
construct new works for the manufacture of gas 
and chemicals. The Imperial Gas Company 
have a Bill for increase of capital and the con. 
struction of new works. The Phcenix Gas 
Company promote a Bill for amalgamation with 
all or any of the companies south of the Thames. 
There is also another Bill for amending the 
Metropolitan Gas Act of 1860. This Bill pro. 
vides for regulating the mode of testing the 
illuminating power; and also for regulating the 
supply of gas and meters. The Bill further 
provides for dissolving the whole of the 
companies, and amalyamating them all into one 
company. It also contains a clause to enable 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Corpora- 
tion of London, or other local authority, to 
purchase the whole of the rights and interests 
of the companies by the issue of perpetual 
annuities, yielding an income equal to the 
statutory dividend. 

Amongst the Bills is one of a novel character 
with reference to the metropolitan water supply. 
This Bill provides for the transfer to Royal 
Commissioners of all the powers, property, 
liabilities, and duties of the several companies 
now supplying the metropolis with water. By 
this Bill the New River, East London, South. 
wark and Vauxhall, West Middlesex, Lambeth, 
Chelsea,,Grand Junction, and Kent Companies 
are to be dissolved, and their affairs wound up, 
and the shareholders are to be paid by annuities, 
and the directors and officers to have compen- 
sation guaranteed, by the Government; and the 
Commission is in fature to supply water to tho 
inhabitants. 

In addition to the above there is an unusually 
large number of projects in the metropolis in- 
volving the construction of highly-important 
works, and the outlay of a heavy amount of 
capital. The Corporation havea Bill for powers 
to still further enlarge the western extension 
now in progress, of the Metropolitan Meat and 
Poultry Market, by extending it at the south and 
west sides, and erecting a new fruit, vegetable, 
and flower market. It is proposed by the Bill 
to improve the present approaches by widening 
King-street on the north side, and also to make 
a new street to Charterhouse-street, and another 
new street from Charterhouse.street tothe junc- 
tion of Snow-hill and Farringdon-road. In 
making the new streets portions of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, now in open 
cutting, are to be covered in, and portions of the 
proposed new streets and approaches are also to 
be covered in. The proposed new buildings are 
to called the Central Markets, and when com. 
pleted it is provided by the Bill that Farringdon 
Market shall be sold, and the site sold. The 
Corporation also have a Bill for new works at the 
Foreign Cattle Market, which has already been 
noticed in ourcolumns. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works have three Bills. In one of them 
powers are songht, amongst other things, for 
making an approach to the Thames Embank- 
ment by widening and opening out Savoy-street. 
The Bill provides for widening Savoy-street by 
setting back the east side of the Chapel Royal 
and the east wall of a house in the Strand. 
The embankment is to be approached through 
the Dachy of Lancaster’s wharf, and a bridge is 
to be construct ed over Savoy-street to 
connect the Duchy House with the buildings on 
the west side. The Board also promote a Bill 
for freeing the bridges across the Thames, and 
likewise another Bill for purchasing Stockwell- 
green. There is also a Bill giving powers to the 
Metropolitan Board and the St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Vestry to make a new street from Farm- 
street to Mount-street. Another Bill gives powers 
to the Metropolitan Board and the Vestry of St. 
Mary Abbott, Kensington, to widen Church-street 
on the northside, near and Silver- 


street, as far as High-street, Notting-hill. A Bill of 
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a very formidable character, under the title of 
the “City of London Land, Station, and Sub. 
ways,” is promoted by a body who propose to 
purchase a large quantity of valuable property 
in the neighbourhood of Walbrook, Queen 
Victoria-street, and Cannon.street, with powers 
to construct a subway, and make shafts or open- 
ings from the street surface to the level of the 
subway. The Bill provides for the erection, on 
the site of the land purchased, of shops, offices, 
and other buildings of a superior character, and 
underneath a portion of the site acquired to 
erect a railway station for the use of the com. 
panies using the present or fature underground 
railways in the metropolis. A Bill is also pro- 
moted for enabling the Commissioners of Public 
Works and Buildings to acquire land and houses 
in the neighbourhood of Star-yard, New-square, 
Chancery-lane, Carey-street, and Lincoln’s-inn, 
for the purpose of constructing new courts of 
justice, and other courts and offices for making 
better provision for’ the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and its judges and officers. The 
president and fellows of Sion College have a 
Bill in which powers are sought enabling them 
to sell the present site of the college and alms- 
houses, and to lay out the site for roads and 
squares, and to grant building leases; and also 
to obtain powers to acquire another site for the 
erection of a new college and almshouses. The 
Crystal Palace Company apply for powers to 
enable them to grant building leases on the 
company’s lands, and also for powers to purchase 
the Aquariam and Wurtemburg Stuffed Animals 
Companies. There is also a Bill giving powers 
to a new company to purchase the Regent’s 
Canal and Dock, and to make several improve. 
ments and extensions, by enlarging the Lime- 
house basins, constructing a river wall or em- 
bankment 600 yards long; a landing-stage, 
100 yards long; and other riverside works at 
Limehouse; together with a railway to connect 
the canal with the Great Eastern Railway. The 
London and St. Katherine’s Dock Company have 
an application for powers to construct a new 
dock in extension eastward of the Victoria dock, 
and also two new piers or jetties. A Bill is like- 
wise promoted for the enlargement of the South. 
wark Borough Market, by purchasing Adelaide- 
place, and erecting new buildings on the site for 
additions to the market. The Pneumatic Despatch 
Company apply for powers to lay down tubes 
from the existing tubes in Drummond.street, 
opposite the Euston Station, to the St. Pancras 
Station. Also to lay down another tube from 
the existing tube in Holborn, opposite Broad. 
street, Bloomsbury, passing under Great and 
Little St. Andrew streets, Upper St. Martin’s- 
lane, Cranbourne - street, Leicester - square, 
Coventry-street, and Piccadilly, terminating at 
a depdt to be constructed at the Regent’s-circus. 
The Bill promoted by the St. Pancras Vestry, to 
acquire possession and control of the old church. 
yard, St. Pancras, has already been noticed in 
our columns. 

Amongst the Bills promoted in the provinces 
there are several town improvement Bills, indi- 
cating that works on an extended scale are con- 
templated in many of the large towns. A Bill 
promoted by the Corporation of Bradford pro- 
vides for the construction of several new streets, 
and the widening of others. In order to carry 
out a portion of these improvements powers are 
sought in the Bill to take down Christ Church, 
and build a new church on another site. The 
Bill further gives the Corporation powers to 
purchase about 150 acres of land for the con- 
struction of two public parks, The Barrow-in. 
Furness Corporation promote a Bill of a very 
comprehensive character, which provides for 
materially extending the area of the borough. 
The Bill contains stringent provisions with 
reference to the site, elevations, and mode of 
construction of houses and buildings, clauses 
being introduced with special reference to the 
height and dimensions of houses, the materials 
used in construction, the thickness of walls, and 
other particulars, together with provisions for 
drainage and general sanitary arrangements. 
Powers are also sought in the Bill for new water 
and gas works. A Southport Improvement Bill 
contains a clause providing for the extension of 
the area of the borough to the extent of 1,682 
acres. A Cardiff Improvement Bill also contains 
provisions for the extension of the limits of the 
borough; the construction of new streets and 
bridges ; the improvement of existing streets 
and bridges; the erection of new markets and 
slaughter-houses ; the extension of the cemetery ; 
and the purchase of a large plot of land for a 
park and recreation-ground. A Stockton Im, 





provement Bill provides for the erection of a 
large new cattle-market, and a general market, 
for which powers are sought in the Bill to 
purchase six acres of land. The Bill further 
seeks powers to make a new cut in the river 
Tees, and to enclose land now forming a portion 
of the bed of the river, on which to constract 
a new dock, wharfs, and warehouses. An 
Improvement Bill promoted by the Manchester 
Corporation seeks for powers to widen a 
portion of Deansgate, and several other principal 
thoroughfares inthe City. A similar Bill, pro- 
moted by the Corporation of the neighbouring 
borough of Salford, contains provisions for con- 
structing thirteen new streets, and widening, and 
otherwise improving twenty other existing streets. 
The Bill also provides for the construction of a 
new bridge across the river Irwell. An Improve- 
ment Bill, promoted by the Corporation of York, 
contains a clause for the construction of a new 
bridge across the river, with new roads on each 
side of the river to the bridge. There is also 
an Improvement Bill promoted by the Bristol 
Corporation, in which power is sought to take 
down and remove the parish church of St. 
Werburgh, and to sell the site of the existing 
churchyard and the rectory-house, the Bill also 
providing for the purchase of another site for the 
erection of a new parish ehurch and rectory- 
house. 

Amongst the numerous Gas and Water Bills 
there is one providing for a great extension of 
the Wakefield Waterworks, including the con- 
struction of seven large new reservoirs. A 
similar Bill, promoted by the Corporation of 
Oldham, contains provisions for the construction 
of five new reservoirs and eight aqueducts. The 
Manchester Corporation have also a Bill author- 
ising the construction of five large new reservoirs, 
and a similar number of aqueducts; whilst the 
Bradford Corporation are likewise seeking powers 
to increase their works by the construction of 
three enormous reservoirs, one of which is pro- 
posed to be 800 yards in length. 

The Bills in connexion with docks, piers, and 
the improvement of harbours are 18 in number, 
some of them of great magnitude, Amongst the 
projects under this head, one of the heaviest of 
the proposed uudertakings is the Wisbeach Dock 
and the improvement of the river Nene. A 
company to be incorporated under the Bill pro- 
pose to make a cut or channel in the river Nene, 
1,300 yards in length; also to construct a wet 
dock in the bed of the river 9} acres in extent, 
together with a cut or lock from the river to the 
dock, and likewise to construct quays and land. 
ing-places, and to erect warehouses, sheds, 
wharfs, and other buildings. The Board of 
Trade also apply for a Bill for the extension of 
the Government pier, and for the construction 
of new piers and works at Dover. The Milford 
Dock Company promote a Bill, giving them 
powers to alter and enlarge the docks, as already 
authorised ; also to construct a new lock, 500 ft. 
long, and 70 ft. wide, and a graving dock 700 ft. 
long, and 93 ft. wide; also to build a Custom- 
house near the docks. 








A WONDERFUL OIL WELL. 


Tue operation of “ striking oil” in the United 
States is being carried on almost daily in every 
promising locality, and new “wells” or springs 
are continually beingopened. Amongst the new 
wells lately discovered in Pennsylvania is one 
which deserves notice on account of its ex- 
traordinary yield of oil. Near one of the 
mushroom towns which this new industry has 
created, called “ Petrolia,” is a celebrated well 
called “ Parker’s Well,” which is now, however, 
put quite intothe shade. Taking the road from 
Petrolia and Parker’s Well, soon after leaving 
Central Point, the traveller observes the words, 
“No smoking permitted here,” in conspicious 
places. After a ride of about two miles and a 
half the top of the hill is reached, where a loud 
roaring noise is distinctly heard, and eighty rods 
farther on brings us in sight of the well. A 
dense fog or mist envelopes the derrick, engine- 
house, and tanks, while fully 1,000 persons are 
to be seen there gazing on the wonder of Arm- 
strong county. The derrick has conspicuously 
placed upon it, in large letters, “Boss Well” 
and “ Creswell City.” There are two 250-barrel 
tanks full of oil ; also two 1,200-barrel tanks, one 
of which is full. Three dams, one below the 
other, catch the drippings; and the rivulet be- 
yond, we are told, for ten miles of a circuitous 
route to Alleghany River, is covered with oil. 
There are two 2.in. pipes connected with the 
well, one of which is shut completely off, and out 
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of the other flows a steady stream of oil wit 

immense force, There is no perceptible inter- 
mission in the flow, and as it rushes into one of 
the 1,200-barrel tanks the foam and spray en- 
velope the whole surrounding atmosphere in a 
dense mist. A trustworthy gauger informs us 
that he had gauged the well three times since 
the stream was turned into the 1,200-barrel 
tank, and he found it doing 1,750 barrels, and 
he estimated the leakage to be at least fifty 
barrels per day. He further stated that, in his 
opinion, the well started off out of the two 2-in. 
pipes, at the rate of 2,500 barrels perday. He 
also claimed that, although this was most in- 
credible, he believed that if the full stream were 
turned on now it would doat least 2,000 barrels. 
The well is said to be the largest ever struck in 
the lower region. A farmer since the discovery 
has offered to sell his adjoining farm of 100 acres 
for 100,000 dollars, which ten days previously, for 
farming purposes, would not have brought 1,000 
dollars. The surveyors are at work laying out 
Creswell city. The Parker’s Well stands about 
two miles and three-quarters east of Petrolia. 
The number of wells drilling on the belt east of 
the most easterly well in the neighbourhood is 
six; namely, two on the Snow Farm; one on the 
Steel Farm; the Gushford Well, 1,000 ft. deep ; 
the Crawford Well, 300 ft. deep; and the 
Prentice Well, 1,450 ft. deep. The latter is half 
a mile due west of the Parker’s Well. 











IMPORTANT WORKS IN WALES. 


SEVERAL public works of an important cha- 
racter are projected in Wales. Amongst the 
schemes for which notices have been given 
that application will be made to Parliament 
next session, we notice, first, the revival of 
the, project for the construction of a railway 
up Snowdon. Notice has been given that an 
Act will be applied for in order to construct 
a railway up Snowdon, on the principle, it 
is stated, of the Rigi railway in Switzerland. 
It is pointed out that the contemplated line will 
commence near the Llanberis Railway Station, 
climbing up the hill until it terminates at the 
well-known spring called Fynnondwfr-oer—a 
distance of about 900 yards from the summit. 
Another important undertaking is the construc- 
tion of a new bridge over the Conway. Notices 
have been issued for power to incorporate a 
company to make and maintain a bridge over 
the river Conway at Talycafn, midway between 
Llanwrst and Conway. At the present time 
there is no bridge between these two towns, 
which are ten miles apart; and it is considered 
that the proposed new bridge has become im- 
peratively necessary. The Barmouth Local 
Board also contemplate a number of improve- 
ments. In accordance with the terms of their 
Bill, they desire powers for the construction of 
waterworks, and the supply of water for the 
utilisation of sewage, compulsory purchase of 
land and other property, markets, &c., together 
with an extension of the local Board district. 
The Cambrian Railway Company are desirous of 
powers for the extension of their line from its 
present terminus at Pwllheli to Porthddinlleyn 
Harbour, and also the construction of a pier, 
fifty yards long, in the harbour. With regard to 
the new communication with Leland, which 
would thus be furnished, it is pointed out that 
Porthddinlleyn is a not unlikely rival to Holy- 
head in the competition for the Irish trade. The 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
do not seem to have many projects of import- 
ance in North Wales, although it may be men- 
tioned that they intend to take certain lands, 
houses, and buildings in Holyhead for the pur- 
pose of making new roads in lieu of the present 
ones, adjoining their passenger-station. Im. 
provements are further projected in regard to 
the drainage of the Flintshire mines. The Bill 
relatihg to the matter sets forth that powers are 
desired to construct certain drainage works for 
a number of mines and mineral lands in Flint- 
shire. These powers comprise the formation of 
a number of tunnels or levels in the township of 
Caerfallisch: one 1,210 yards long, ancther 450 
yards, and a third 1,210 yards. The promoters 
also ask for powers to levy tolls, &c., in the dis- 
trict benefited by the drainage works. With 
regard to improvements in Rhyl, it may be 
noticed that plans are now prepared by the 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
for the erection of a splendid new station at 
Rhyl, and it is expected that the work will 
shortly be commenced. Rbyl! is also to have a 
new town-hall, and the laying of the corner. 
stone is fixed to take place on December 8th, 
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which will be celebrated by public rejoicings. 
Some complaints have been made in the town 
that this work bas been commenced before the 
plans were agreed to and signed by the sur- 
veyor; but, be that as it may, the old hall is 
being fast pulled down. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT DOUGLAS. 


An extensive scheme for the improvement of 
the town of Douglas, in the Isle of Man, is now 
being carried into execution. Its principal 
feature is an embankment on the shore, entirely 
closing in the town, which may be described at 
present as having its back to the sea. This 
embankment will commence at the end of the 
pier recently built by Sir John Coode, C.E., and 
terminate at a point contiguous to the present 
Parade and Marine House. It forms, in fact, a 
continuation of the present road, which partly 
skirts the Bay of Douglas, called Castle Mona- 
road and the Promenade, and conjointly will 
afford an uninterrupted marine promenade several 
miles in length. 1n width, the new part will be 
only a few feet less than that of the Thames 
Embankment. It is to bear the name of “ Loch 
Parade,” given to it by its designer, in honour of 
the Governor of the Isle of Man, under whose 
auspices all its recent important improvements 
in the island have been made. 

The other portion of the work consists of a 
new street, twenty yards wide, to be called 
Victoria-street. It will start at the end of Loch 
Parade, near the Queen Victoria Pier, intersect 
the embankment at its widest part, then run 
through the heart of the town, to the foot of 
Prospect Hill, which is the main artery of 
Douglas. 

The entire improvements are being carried out 
from the plans of Mr. C. O. Ellison, of Liverpool, 
the architect to the Local Improvement Board. 
The marine portion is being executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. Powell, C.E., the 
resident engineer of the harbour works. 

The sea-wall is being built of concrete, vary- 
ing in thickness from ‘ft. to 8ft.,the face ramped, 
and finished on the top with a bold curved 
nosing to throw off the sea. The joints between 
the blocks are formed with deep sinkings, giving 
a massive appearance, but the irregularity of 
the courses somewhat detract from an otherwise 
noble work. One eet of steps on to the shore is 
now being provided for, and others are to 
follow, the end being finished with a broad 
slope or jetty, which will enable vehicles to pass 
on to the shore. 

The formation of the embankment reclaims a 
large quantity of valuable land, which it is 
intended to lay out for the erection of terraces 
of marine residences, hotels, &c. The land and 
sea views are, it may be mentioned, very fine, 
and the temperature in winter is said to be 
equal to that of the South of France. Victoria- 
street will be principally a business thorough- 
fare, and consist of modern shops with houses 
over them. It crosses the leading thoroughfare 
as at present existing, and gives access to every 
part of the town. 

One part of the reclaimed Jand is set apart for 
an aquarium and baths, and a culvert is already 
built under the promenade for the supply of the 
sea-water, which is so pure that no filtration 
tanks will be constructed. The well-known 
fisheries of the island are expected to afford a 
constant supply of marine curiosities. It is also 
intended to erect a theatre on some part of 
the embankment, and doubtless other public 
buildings will follow. 

The whole outlay of this scheme will not be 
much under 40,000!., but so great is the quantity 
and value of the reclaimed land, and the esti- 
mated iucreased value of other property arising 
from the improvements, that the actual cost to 
the town will not be likely to reach a quarter of 
that sum. 








THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AT 
GREENWICH. 


Tue Greenwich District Board of Wo.ks are 
in negotiation for the purchase, from the trustees 
of the Bluecoat Girls’ School, of the building in 
Greenwich-road known as Denmark House, and 
the adjoining land eastward,—as a site for the 
new Board.room and offices, which they have 
determined to erect. The whole property has a 
frontage of 82 ft., with an average depth of 
105 ft., for which 1,5001. have been offered by the 
Board, or at the rate of about 3s. 6d. per foot. 


SCARTH MEMORIAL HALL AT 
STAINDROP. 


Last month, at Staindrop, near Raby 
Castle, the chief seat of the Duke of Cleve. 
land, was laid, by Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P., 
the foundation-stone of a public hall for the 
town, which, in honour of the late Mr. J. F. 
Scarth, head agent for the duke, is to be called 
the Scarth Memorial Hall. The Scarths have 
for many years acted in the important and 
responsible capacity of agents to the Duke of 
Cleveland, and the present agent is Mr. W. T. 
Scarth, the son of the gentleman in perpetuation 
of whose memory the inhabitants of Staindrop, 
assisted by residents and the tenantry of his 
Grace in the district, have now inaugurated a 
good social and intellectual work. On the death 
of Mr. Scarth, in 1872, it was determined to 
enter upon a scheme of supplying the town with 
a public building in which meetings, concerts, 
&c., could be held, and where also there could be 
provided a reading-room, library, and other 
attractions, and it was felt that Mr. Scarth’s 
name might well be handed down to posterity in 
connexion with the work. It was decided that 
the hall should bear his name, and forthwith 
steps were taken towards bringing it to a head. 
Most of the money needed was obtained from 
subscriptions given by people in the district, and 
a portion by means ofa bazaar, &c. Mr. Scarth 
had always evinced a warm interest in any 
movement which concerned the educational and 
moral advancement of Staindrop and the neigh- 
bourhood, and it was generally felt to be a wise 
and happy idea that of combining in a testi- 
monial to his worth an enterprise which would 
be a great sociul and intellectual boon. Mr. 
J. W. Pease, one of the members for South 
Durham, was, with his brothers, one of the 
earliest subscribers to the fund. Of others who 
have contributed to the scheme may be men- 
tioned Mr. Morgan Vane, Mr. Dodds, M.P., and 
Mr. E. Backhouse, M.P. The estimated cost of 
the building is between 1,3001. and 1,4001., 
which has been provided within 2001. of the sum, 
and with 1501. or 2001. in addition, the necessary 
furnishings and fittings will be completed. 

Messrs. Ross & Lamb, of Darlington, are the 
architects who have been consulted, and who 
will superintend the erection of the new hall. 
The style adopted will be the French Renais- 
sance. The building will be of stone, and will 
have some pretensions to ornamentation. The 
large room—for meetings, lectures, concerts, 
&c.—will be 57 ft. by 32 ft., and 23 ft. high; it 
will have a gallery and platform, and will accom- 
modate 400 people. Behind will be what is 
called the Club-room, and available for other 
purposes; the dimensions being 25 ft. by 12} ft., 
and 11{ ft. high. Over this is a reading-room 
of the same dimensions. The contracts are 
expected to be fulfilled, and the building ready 
for opening, in August next. 








THE LAW OF EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYED. 


Mr. Rupert Kerrie, the judge of the Wolver- 
hampton County Court, and who is also a member 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Committee in Bank- 
ruptcy, has just given his legal opinion as to 
the implied conditions of hiring and service. 
1, As to the mutual obligation to work and 
find work? The employer cannot, by reason of 
his trade, be relieved of his responsibility to 
employ the day-man, or, in the alternative, to 
pay him his day’s wages; or, to the piece work- 
man, of the responsibility to pay him what would 
be the reasonable result of his day’s work. He 
has entered into an obligation to find full em- 
ployment, and this is one of the employer's 
ordinary trade risks. The law imposes it upon 
the master, who cannot relieve himself of it, 
except by terminating the contract of service 
by giving the notice customary in the trade. 

2. As to the short supply of materials? I 





have before held,—and although differences from 
my opinion have been strongly and publicly 
expressed, yet I reiterate,—that providing ma- 
terials is another trade risk to be incurred by 
the employer. I now say, as a lawyer, that it 
would be no answer to the averment of a breach 
of contract by not finding employment, that the 
employer could not economically provide the 
necessary raw materials for his servant to bestow 
his labour upon. The contract of hiring and 
service, like all other contracts under the English 





law, must be submitted to a reasonable inter- 
pretation. The workman is not bound to do or 


suffer for not doing an impossibility,—he is not 
bound to work if he is sick or disabled. 

The master, on the other hand, is not bound to 
employ, if by any accident beyond his own 
control he is prevented so employing. He ig 
not responsible for loss of time resulting from 
breakages of machinery, or occasioned by the 
illness of workmen whose labour must precede 
that of others. But the employer must use due 
diligence in employing proper machinery and 
proper fellow servants. 

The employer will be no more relieved in 
law from compensating a workman for loss 
occasioned by selecting or continuing to employ 
an inefficient or an untrustworthy man than he 
would be in selecting an ill-constructed, unsound, 
or untrustworthy machine. He has no more 
right to subject his workmen to loss by knowingly 
continuing to employ a dranken foreman or 
engineman than he has by knowingly continuing 
to work unsound machinery. 








THE COMMISSION SYSTEM. 
ROBSON VU, RUTTER. 


Tue plaintiff in this action, at the Durham 
County Court, before Mr. E. J. Meynell, judge, 
is an agent fora Sunderland building society, 
and the defendant is a contractor and builder, of 
Brandon. 

The sum sued for was 111. 6s. for commission, 
alleged to be due for introducing the defendant 
to building work. 


The plaintiff stated that a number of workmen and 
others had built houses at Brandon by obtaining advances 
of funds from a building society of which he was an agent. 
The defendant, Mr. Rutter, contracted for the erection of 
several of the houses, and it was arranged between Mr. 
Rutter and himself that he (witness) was to have a com- 
mission of 3/. for each house he got him to build. He 
took three men to defendant’s offices, and they gave Mr. 
Rutter the contract to erect their houses, and he also 
promised to pay witness 2/, for any other house he got him 
to build. Witness then got him five more houses to 
build. Defendant then paid him 101. on account, leaving 
a balance of 92, due. 

In cross-examination the plaintiff said he had been two 
years agent to the building society, and all that he had to 
do was to forward the money he received and not to find 
customers, The three men got advances through witness 
of 181/. each. He got a commission for collecting the 
subscriptions, but had never received anything from the 
three men named, but they asked him to find them a con- 
tractor, and on account of the promised commission he 
recommended the defendant. 

Evidence was addued of the defendant’s offer and pro- 
mise to pay the commission. 

The defendant said the plaintiff called at his office, and 
asked him to build certain houses, and to send in a tender, 
and he did so. The plaintiff said,—‘‘ As there are certain 
builders below you, if you keep the thing any way near, I 
will get you the contract, providing you give me a com- 
mission.” He replied that he had no objection to give 
him 2/. a house; and when he got the first payment from 
the society he gave the plaintiff 3/. With regard to four 
of the houses, the contract was made with the parties 
themselves, and it was not in consequence of any recom- 
mendation of the plaintiff that the parties came to 
witness, 

The plaintiff, on being recalled, said he never let the 
houses to the lowest tender. Another builder’s list was 
lower than Mr. Rutter’s. He did not think that Mr, 
Rutter had added the commission to his contract price, 
The defendant afterwards said he had been wrong in his 
tender, in consequence of the rise in the price of bricks, 

The Judge gave a verdict for 2/. per house, with costs. 








MASTER AND SERVANT ACT. 


JOHN JONES, a scoop-drawer and stoker, in the 
employ of the Phoenix Gas Company, South. 
wark, was summoned before Mr. Benson, under 
the Master and Servant Act, for leaving his 
employ without giving the usual week’s notice. 

Mr. Hale,.on behalf of the company, called 

George Todey, foreman at the works, Ba>k- 
side, who said that on the 27th of June last he 
engaged the defendant as “ scoop-drawer,” at 
the weekly stipend of 38s. 9d., paid every Friday 
evening. At the time he was told that a week’s 
notice was required on both sides, and printed 
notices are posted up in the office and lobbies. 
He worked up to the 18th inst., when he was 
paid his week’s wages. He, however, did not 
return. 

In answer to Mr. Benson, witness said he did 
not give any notice of his leaving, although he 
well knew that it was required. The defendant 
had complained to him about the new scoop, 
— by ae oe 70 lb., and contained about 

cwt. of coal. He was exposed to a great heat, 
and was paid accordingly. 

Mr. James Francis Broadwood, assistant engi- 
neer of the gasworks, said that the defendant 
was quite able to work the scoop, as it was much 
more easy than the old one. In consequence of 
his leaving without notice it had put him to con- 
siderable inconvenience, but they only put the 
loss down at 20s. 

Mr. Benson convicted the defendant, and 





ordered him to pay 20s. and 2s. costs. 
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district of the States without having spoken to 
&@ woman, and hardly seen one, though there 
were 200 or 300 men, that cannot say mach for 
a plan of that kind ; the proper system would be, 
I think, to plant a village as well as ible 











out in Blackrock, in the saburbs of Dublin, early 
on Saturday morning, at the French College. At 
the time of the fire there were 264 students in 
bed, but no lives were lost. The fire originated 


















THE NEW BANK AND POST OFFICE, 
ASPATRIA, NEAR CARLISLE, 


Company, and intending to serve the + | to the library, bandroom, and com- | from the old over-populated country to the new, 
poses of @ Bank and Post-office is | prising the west wing of the college, which was it down by some railroad orriver. Some 
now rapidly approaching completion, and will | completely Many valuable musical would have to go out first to make 


library, were burned. The loss is estimated at 
with | between 5,0001. and 10,0001, clothes and 
furniture of 270 students were also consumed, 


George Martin, Cranbrook-street, Ford. An 
immense stack of about 100 fathoms of firewood, 
occupying a plot of ground nearly 1,000 feet 
square, was , and two horses were 
burnt to death. The origin is unknown, The 
loss will mainly fall upon the Union office. 

Fire at a Paching-case Maker’s.—On Satarday 
morning last, a fire happened at 28, Wellclose- 
square, in the occupation of Messrs. H. Smith & 
Co., packing-case makers, and resulted in the 
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that way, we should add to our capital rapidly ; 
the middle-men,—men em- 
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builders, the contractors being for the masonry | entire destruction of a building of four floors. | ployed for protection, such as policemen, who 
department, Mr. Henry Grave, of Aspatria; for | The Guardian office bears the insurance. pice Suv theeuniperted from the hard-worked 
the carpentry, Messrs. Rawli Hewitson, of brain and muscle of the working man, — a 
Clastiatng paleters and plonbeed teuake Gow ne geo Ds taken thes ced 
arlisle; painters Mr. many wi up the idea commen 

G , Aspatria. ; EXPLOSIONS. by “ Lover of | ,’ and soon the prelimi. 

Greenwich.—On the 27th November an explo-| nary steps will be taken by the way of offices, 

pot ere Bae A ttn aE semen § gee ery rs 
treet and King-street, Greenwich, to ANK. 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL, ENFIELD. eee ee mm yr Bara = 





STRIKING DIFFERENCES. 


A Wesievan chapel is about to be built at 
Hastings, Mr. W. Pocock, architect ; and fifteen 
builders, after duly pricing out all the items, thus 
state, we are told, the sum which each thinks he 
ought to have for executing it :— 


Tbe| only a few minutes before the explosion took 
place. The iron covering of the man-hole at the 
corner of the street, and the ventilator a few 
yards off, were blown up, and the former was 


force of the to the other 
and W.C.s. The architect is Mr.T. J. Hill,| bigest thestnce explosion to the 





























5 a side of the street. Several paving-stones and a 
of the City-road, and the builder, Mr. A.| quantity of earth were also dislodged, and the| O° s H- Burchell 27277" “750 9 
Fairhead, of Enfield. Total cost is estimated | windows of three or four houses on each side of Peri 5,532 0 0 
at 1,0801. the street were more or less wrecked. epee 
Wakefield.—An explosion of gas occurred on 4,948 0 0 
: < . ,, | Messrs. Martin & Guest’s timber yard, the gas ths 0 8 
Fire among Workshops.—On Tuesday night, | it is supposed, having accum in the build. 4204 0 0 
the 24th ult., a fire broke out in the midst of a| ing owing to the laying of some mains in an 4,276 0 0 
number of workshops, in seeps (~ Sis ta caer adjoining street. The office was found to » Bie ia 0 
of ground between Bath-lane and Westgate-road, | be insensible, and the office ly destroyed. 4200 0 0 
3,945 0 0 





belonging to Messrs. Herdman & France, joiners} Bournemouth. — A serious explosion of 
and bui ers ; and, besides occupy wevkahop i ae 








THE BOOK OF KELLS. 


An explanation was given some time seo in 
the Dublin correspondence of the Times of the 
erroneous statement respecting the disappearance 
of the Book of Kells, as mentioned in the Builder, 
p. 957, ante. 

What happened, it seems, was this. The book was 
brought over by the librarian of Trinity College, 
Dublin, under the impression that it ought to 
rebound, and that so important a should 
be done by the workmen employed in the British 
Museum. He brought it to Mr. Bond, keeper of 
MSS., British Museum, and took his receipt for it. 
Mr. Bond dissuaded him from meddling with the 
ee which,'though mean and common 
‘or 80 
con 


escape, and the usual result followed. Much 
was done to furniture, windows, &c., 
and the butler, as the penalty of his folly, had 
his face badly burnt and his whiskers singed. It 
seems necessary to be ever repeating the advice 
te open windows and doors before attempting 
discover the escape of gas with a light. 


s 








CO.OPERATIVE EMIGRATION. 


Sir,—I think some such system as that pro- 
posed by “Lover of Progress” in your pages 


Constantine’s Mill, Droylsden, near Manchester, 
on the 26th ult. The mill is a large one, and 0 
contained 12,000 spindles. Alarm was at once 1 is 
given, but before the arrival of the fire. practicable, and, for one, should be disposed to 
the roof fell in, and the building was totally | join a company of the kind going out to Canada 
destroyed, except the ground-floor, which is fire- | rather than Australia, the ‘atter being too far 
The damage is estimated at over 13,0001. | from the old country. I know something of 
e origin of the fire is unknown, “shanty life” and “ roughing it” in the back- 
Fire at a Timber Merchant’s.— About mid. | woods, having spent nearly two years in different 
night on Tharaday, the 26th ult., a destructive | parte of the States. P 
fire was discovered in the extensive works of| A capital of 100/. per man, I think, would be 
Mr. Newsum, timber merchant, of Lincoln. The | quite low enough, as the minimum; it would 
fire is su to have originated in the engine. | ensure the colonists being a more provident 
room, being favoured with a breeze, speedily | and superior class, not so likely to ran omer 
extended to the yard and outbuildings, which | from any difficulty that mightturnup. Itw 
were stored with a great amount of timber. It|be also advisable,in my opinion, to secure a 
discovered by the foreman, who on|larger quantity 7 a than your corre- 
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@ volume, was still in a strong 


He, however, requested Mr. Bond to keep it 
for a time, to = opportunity to scholars to 
aoe oo On his return to Dublin the Provost 

Fellows learnt, for the first time, what had 
been done without their knowledge and autho. 
rity,—and they sent a messenger to Mr. Bond, by 
whom the MS. was returned to them accord. 


in a 
oo. Bond enlightened the College authorities as 
to the condition of the MS., which was suffering 
much deterioration, and they thanked him for his 
suggestion forits fature preservation, which they 
thought highly important. 
It was the error of bringing the MS. over to 
without the knowledge and sanction of 
the College authorities, which occasioned alarm, 
and gave rise to rumours. 





eventually the the midet of a lot of hungry land-agents, know. 
are | ing no one, feeling a little disappointed in the 
situated in a thickly-populated part of the city, | country, as most doon arriving, very lonely, and, 
Gace eae nes gps elie | Foon Nomen vie ead moi 
joi ‘ m ially when one many 
and not | friends and pleasant associations at Mr 
insured, the Insurance Companies refusing the |“ Lover of Progress” does not say anything 
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LIABILITY OF BUILDERS, COMPANIES, 
AND OTHERS TO RECOUP RATES LOST 
THROUGH DEMOLITION OF RATEABLE 
PROPERTY. 

Tax Court of Gommon Pleas have just decided a point 

i rties rebuilding, making 

ic improvements, 

point was by the Metro- 

y recouping the parish of Chelsea 

oss of rates, in that case, however, 

In t instance, the 


to new buildings. 
of St. . beth, claimed up- 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the parish had been deficient, during the 
construction of the Albert Embankment. 
ainst, would fill 


@ number of the Builder! but Mr. Justice Denman, 
j mt of the Court, laid all the 
chief points bare. e observed that the questions 
submitted to the Court were, whether the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were liable to pay the deficiency, or any 
| walle eed in the poor-rate and land-tax, under the 
Embankment Acts; and if so, whether the plain- 
tiff could legally enforce the arrears from ee to 1870 in 
alump sum, One of the Acts recited that the Board of 
Works should be liable to poy the deficiency of rating upon 
taken by them until the completion of the works. 
t) been a variety of as to the meaning 
of this section, but the Court were of opinion that the 
meaning was that the Board should stand in the position 
of the occupiers of the demolished houses, and pay what 
persons would have paid if the Board had not taken 
the houses, and the amount payable by the Board was 
what the parish had lost upon these assessments down to 
the time when the works were completed. It had been 
argued that the Board was discharged from liability, as 
the deficiency was not demanded from them from time to 
time when the rates were made, because the ratepayers 
were a shifting body, and could not now be indemnified ; 
but the Court were of opinion that the liability was not 
extinguished by delay, and that the demand down to May, 
1870, could legally be made a lump sum, The Court also 
thought that the overseers of 1871-72 were entitled to 
enforce the payment, The amount payable by the Board 
‘would be the aggregate of the rates that would have been 
payable by the owners or occupiers if the property had 
aot been taken; but they would be credited with the 
amount of rating upon new ene * erected upon the 
new sites, The question of costs to be reserved. Judg- 
ment for the parish of Lambeth.‘ 

In connexion with this decision there is a probability of 
more than one contemplated street improvement brought 
— by speculative building companies being recon- 
sidered, 


, the same law 
politan Railway Com: 








MONUMENTAL. 


Monument to the Duke of Kent.—Her Majesty’s 
memorial altar-tomb of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent has just been finished, and 
placed in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
upon a site at the west end of the south 
aisle of the nave close to Beaufort Chapel. 
The tomb has been erected upon a broad 
platform of darkly-coloured marble, forming 
@ rich and handsome pavement. The ala- 
baster sarcophagus, ornamented with quatre. 
foil panels, is surmounted by a white marble 
effigy of the Duke in a recumbent position, 
clothed in his robes. The head rests upon a 
tasselled cushion, the left hand lies upon the 
breast, and in the right hand isasword. The 
feet of the statue are towards the east, and 
beneath, upon a sunken tablet, is a dedicatory 
inscription in Latin, Mr. J. E. Boehm has exe- 
cuted the figure of the Duke of Kent. The tomb 
was designed by Sir G. G. Scott. 

Foley’s Statue of General Stonewall Jackson, 
Jor Charleston.—This statue is nearly completed 
at the Manor Foundry, Chelsea. It is of heroic 
dimensions; a single fi standing, with a 
drawn broadsword in the right hand; this hand 
grasps, while it rests on, the hilt of the weapon : 
the point of the sword is placed on a piece of 
rock at the side of the figure, which is thus 
sustained, and in leaning on it sways slightly 
towards its support. The costume is modern,— 
a horseman’s short tunic, |girt by a broad belt, 
and buttoned close on the chest, with a military 
collar. Strong riding-boots, reaching above the 
knees, and rather loose trousers, complete the 
dress; the head is bare. 

The late Mr. Black.—The citizens of Edin. 
burgh, without regard for sect or party, have 
resolved to erect a monument in memory of the 
late Mr. Adam Black, who twice filled the office 
of lord provost, for nine years re ted the 
city in Parliament, and for the long period of 
sixty years discharged important public duties. 

Monument to Jeremiah Horrocks.—It is pro- 
posed to do honour to Jeremiah Horrocks by 
erecting a tablet to his memory in our National 
Mausoleum at Westminster. The Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster having given permission 
for the erection of the tablet in the Abbey, sub- 
scriptions are being collected to defray the 
expenses. The Rev. R. Brickel, rector of Hoole, 
who occupies “the same old pulpit from which 
the Lancashire curate spake of his higher 
duties,” will receive subscriptions. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


Birmingham.—The mayor (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) has intimated his intention to carry out, 
during his year of office, a comprehensive scheme 
of sanitary reform for the borough.——It is in- 
tended to invite the attendance of sanitary 


Some | committees of corporations, medical officers, 


and others especially interested, from Man. 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, and 
other towns, to a conference on sanitary ques- 
tions, to be held in Birmingham in January.—— 
A private meeting of gentlemen interested in 
sanitary matters has been held in the Town-hall 
Committee-room, for the purpose of offering 
suggestions respecting the forthcoming Sanitary 
Conference in Birmingham. The Mayor presided, 
and explained that the questions upon which 
papers would be read and discussion invited, 
would probably be the Sanitary Condition of 
large Towns and the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes; and that invitations had been sent to 
a number of gentlemen in various parts of the 
country who would be likely to assist in the 
deliberations of ithe conference. Suggestions 
were invited, anda number of hints were thrown 
out, 

Ezxeter.—The question of providing a compre. 
hensive sanitary scheme for Exeter, and one 
which, by dealing with the whole matter of the 
disposal of the city sewage, will include, by 
necessary implication, the subsidiary question 
of freeing the river from its present impurities, 
is once more about to come before the town 
council in a practical form. The city surveyor 
has already formulated a scheme for the pur- 
pose, the execution of which, it is estimated, 
would cost something like 30,000/., and this 
plan will shortly be submitted to the town 
council by the committee to which the whole 
question was referred. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kingston. uxta-Lewes.—The reopening of the 
church in this parish hastaken place. The church, 
which consists of chancel, nave, tower, and porch, 
and is of very early date, has undergone a 
thorough restoration. The old square pews, 
gallery, pulpit, and desk, have been removed and 
given place to open benches of English oak in 
the nave, and seats of wainscot in the chancel, 
which is seated stall-wise. Thereisample space 
in the sanctuary, and the whole floor is laid with 
encaustic tiles, from the works of Mr. R. Minton 
Taylor, Stoke-upon-Trent. The communion. 
table and rails are of solid oak. The pulpit, 
which has a stone base and oak top, occupies the 
north-east angle of the nave, anda lectern stands 
onthe oppositeside. The stone work generally has 
been restored. The toweris divided from the nave 
by an oak screen, and is intended to be used as a 
vestry. Allthe windows, doorways, copings, &c., 
have been restored or renewed, in accordance 
with the original designs, and the stone walls 
pointed. The roofs are boarded under the old 
rafters, and formed into panels by moulded 
ribs, the nave ceiling taking the shape of the 
rafters, the chancel being wagon-headed, with 
moulded ribs. A new feature in the church is 
a porch designed by the architect, Mr. Robert 
Wheeler, -of Tunbridge Wells, under whose 
superintendence the restoration has been carried 
out by Mr. C. J. Berry, of Lewes, builder. A 
church of St. Pancras, Kingston, was originally 
erected in the eleventh century by William de 
Warrenne and Isabella, his countess. The pre- 
sent structure was built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the Second Pointed style, and, after 
a lapse of 500 years, it has fallen to the 
lot of the Rev. John Goring, of Wiston Park, 
to restore the edifice (at whose sole expense, 
nearly 2,0001., the work has been done). 

Wall (Lichfield) —The church of St. John, 
Wall, near Lichfield, has been re-opened after 
having undergone renovation, involving the 
decoration of the chancel and the re-arrange- 
ment of the seats for the choir, which have been 
placed stallwise at the east end of the nave, and 
open benches have been substituted for pews 
through the church. A painted window, by 
Ward & Hughes, representing in the centre the 
“Good Shepherd,” and on each side the “ Blessed 
Virgin and St. John,” has been inserted in the 
chancel, and underneath it are fixed tiles, which 
form a reredos. 

Little Aston.—On Thursday, the 19th ult., 
the newly-built village church, dedicated to 
St. Peter, at Little Aston, in the diocese of 
Lichfield, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. The church has been erected from 
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designs by Mr. G. E. Street, B.A., at the cost of 
the Hon. 8. Parker-Jervis, of Little Aston Haj]. 
The architecture of the edifice is Early English’ 
Gothic, with lancet-headed two-light windo 
deeply recessed inside with splayed jambs; the 
east and west windows are a three-light and five. 
light respectively. The church comprises nave, 
chancel, north aisle, and vestry ; internal dimen. 
sions being from east to west, 72 ft., and width 
from north to south 32 ft. Gin. The baptistery 
at the south-west angle of the nave is semi, 
circular, and projecting from the main line of 
building externally. The vestry, in which jg 
placed the organ, is on the north side of the 
chancel. At the west end of the north aisle jg 
the tower, and the communication to the ringing. 
floor is by a York stone spiral staircase. In the 
belfry, which is only 9 ft. square, is placed, 
peal of five bells (the tenor weighing 9% ewt,) 
erected by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough. 
The height of the tower and spire is 95 ft. The 
broaches of the spire are surmounted by sunk 
panelled pinnacles, with foliated finials. Tha 
church is built of a light red sandstone, The 
faces of the walls are of wrought stone; the 
general walls are finished with a boasted face, 
and the dressings are rubbed. The north aisle ig 
separated from the nave by arcading of three 
arches, the columns of which are circular on 
plan, with moulded caps and bases. The lead 
glazing is with cathedral rough plate, with a 
border of white glass. The organ was built hy 
Messrs. Halmshaw, Birmingham, Mr. Street sup. 
plying the design for the oak case. The font 
consists of a Caen stone moulded base, gur. 
mounted by marble and alabaster shafts, sup. 
porting an octagonal bowl, the panels of which 
are inlaid with polished Italian marbles of 
various colours; the panels of the pulpit are 
similarly treated. The chancel steps and pave- 
ment are of marble. The pulpit, font, and 
chancel pavement were executed by Mr. James 
Forsyth, London. The reredos, executed 
Mr. Thomas Earp, London, consists of a Pur. 
beck marble moulded plinth. The centre por. 
tion, over a super-altar of Devonshire marble, 
consists of five compartments or panels, the 
framework of which is in alabaster, carved. 
The altar, which is raised five steps above the 
nave floor-line, is of oak, as is also the altar. 
rail, with brass standards. The church is heated 
with hot air, the apparatus for which was sup- 
plied and erected by Messrs. Haden, of Trow. 
bridge, and is built to accommodate 153, in- 
cluding children. The works have been carried 
out by the builder, Mr. R. Yates, of Shifnal, 
under the supervision of the architect’s clerk 
of the works, Mr. J. W. Randle. The cost 
of the whole work, exclusive of the value of 
ground, is about 5,5001. 

East Hardwick.—On Wednesday, the 25th 
ult., the Archbishop of York consecrated the 
new church at East Hardwick, near Pontefract. 
The foundation-stone was laid in October, 1872, 
by the Marquis of Ripon. The tctal cost has 
been about 2,5007. At the close of the Arch- 
bishop’s sermon a collection in aid of the 
building fund was made, which amounted to 
531. 13s. 

Strabane.—The Duchess of Abercorn has laid 
the foundation-stone of a new church at Strabane. 
The old church was founded there by the Duke's 
ancestors, 260 years ago. ‘ 

Wymington.—This is a small but interesting 
village, somefive miles from Wellingborough. Its 
parish church possesses several features 
interest, and forms one of the noteworthy 
churches in the county of Beds. It occupies: 
the site of an older church. The present build. 
ing stands as a monument to the piety of John 
Curteys, a lord of the. manor of “ Wymynton,’ 
and Albreda, his wife—a“ Seynt John” being & 
member of the St. Johns of Bletsoe Castle—the 
record on their tomb still existing in a good state 
of preservation in the church, setting forth that 
the church had been built anew (de novo) by 
them. The date of the structure, as nearly 8 
may be fixed, was 1377—the last year of the 
reign of Edward III. It is considered one of 
the best specimens in the county of the late 
Decorated style. As it was built five hu 
years ago so it remains now in its main features. 
The windows are of a pronounced character, the 
tracery assuming graceful forms, and inclining 
to the Flamboyant. The east window, of five 
lights, is a fine specimen of the period. The 
architectural ornamentation of the church in- 
cludes trefoils, quatrefoils, and crockets. The 
church consists of nave, north and south aisles, 
south porch, chancel, lady chapel, and chapel 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, and vestry, 
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: ith the exception of the vestry, are all | 
oo, ap roof, which is still covered with the 
ancient lead. There are also a tower and spire, 
poth of which are ornate. In the south wall of | 


the chancel, within the communion rails, are two | 


sedilia and a canopied piscina, all examples of 
the Decorated period. There are several in. 
teresting brasses inthe church. Just below the 
window of the Lady chapel are the remains of 
an altar to the Virgin, of the Perpendicular 
style of architecture. On the left is a piscina, 
and in the right jamb of the window a Perpen. 
dicular niche has been inserted, in which in all 

ability, an image of the Virgin was placed. 
The edifice is now in allthe glory of whitewash ; 
the seating is capable of great improvement ; 
the tower arch is built up and plastered ; and in 
other respects the desirability of restoration is 
manifested. 

Houghton—The parish church of Little 
Houghton has recently undergone extensive 
alteration. The old edifice had fallen into a 
dilapidated condition, and its restoration and 
enlargement have now attained completion. 
Formerly the church consisted of the nave, south 
aisle, and chancel, and the present old em- 
pattled tower. A north aisle and an organ. 
chamber have been added, while the old part of 
the edifice, with the exception of the tower, has 
been substantially rebuilt in the Decorated 

le. The tower arch has also been displayed 
by the.removal of an ugly west-end gallery; 
the tower chamber being thus thrown open to 
the nave and lighted by two single-light stained- 
glass windows. An oak ecreen, surmounted by 
across, separates the nave from thechancel. The 
pulpit is a low, carved oak structure on a stone 
base, and approached by stonesteps. The tops of 
the choir-stalls are also of carved oak. The church 
has been entirely re-seated with comfortable 
open seats of stained deal. The restoration, 
which cost altogether about 3,0C0/., was carried 
out from the designs of the late Mr. Buckeridge, 
by Mr. Gee, of Daventry. Besides the above 
alterations and restorations several new features 
have been added to the chancel. A new east 
window has been erected, and a new reredos 
constructed as a memorial of the late William 
Smyth, esq. The east window, which is by 
Messrs: Hughes & Ward, represents Christ’s 
appearing in the midst of his disciples after the 
Resurrection, and bears the inscription, “‘ Peace 
be unto you.” The reredos, a piece of carved 
stonework, consists of three panels: the left- 
hand compartment representing the Annuncia- 
tion, that on the right hand, the Adoration of 
the Magi; and the central compartment, Our 
Saviour in His glory, bearing the symbols of 
His divine sovereignty, and surrounded by 
angels. The figures are carved in alto-relievo. 
Two memorial stained-glass windows have also 
been erected on the south side of the chancel. 

Walcall—_On Wednesday evening, the 18:h 
ult., St. Paul’s Church was re-opened by the 
Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, M.A., vicar of Albrighton. 
The old-fashioned pews in the body have been 
removed and replaced by open seats of pine, 
stained and varnished, the doors having also 
been taken away from the seats in the galleries. 
The chancel has been remodelled and re- 
arranged, the floor having been raised about 
9 in. and laid with encaustic tiles; the organ 
brought down from the loft and placed on the 
north side; seats provided for thirty-two 
choristers ; and the old pulpit, which stood on the 
north side, dispensed with, and a new one of oak 
of elegant design placed on the south side with 
an entrance from the vestry. A new heating 
apparatus has been put in by Mr. Haden, of 
Stourbridge. The whole of the interior has 
been repainted with colours of sober tint, velieved 
by stencillings, The cost of the alterations will 
be about 6001., towards which about 4501. had 

promised prior to the opening service. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Rowley & 
Lynex, builders, tinder the direction of Mr. 
Chamberlain, architect. 

Willesborough.~-The new Free Church (Christ 

Church), Willesborough, which owes its erection 
© munificence of Mr. Joseph Foster, of 
Sprotlands, was dedicated to the worship of 
God on the 25th ult. The site of the church 
18 on the high road to Hythe, and about half a 
le from Ashford. The material employed is 
chiefly Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings. 
The apex of the roof is 48 ft. from the floor, and 
it springs at a sharp angle from the side walls, 
which are 60 ft. in length. The width is 36 ft. 
nm the east side are four lancet windows, and 








id © are corresponding windows on the west 
Side, There is an entrance - porch facing’ 
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the Hythe road, over which is a window of 
three lights, and on each side a circular light. 
At the opposite end of the church is a larger 
three-light window. The glazing is of the 
greenish-tinted cathedral glass now so much in 
vogue, with light orange-coloured margins. 
There are three rows of sittings, constructed of 


‘pitch pine, stained and varnished, 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Silverdale. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational chapel was laid at Silverdale on 
Monday, 16th inst. Forsome time past.service 
has been held in the Temperance Hall, but more 
suitable accommodation having become indis- 
pensable, a public subscription was set on foot, 
and many donations were made by the Congre- 
gationalists of North Staffordshire. The site ef 
the new chapel is about the centre of Victoria- 
street. The building will be a plain Gothic 
structure, havinga porch and tower. There will 


be a small gallery at one end. Land has been! 


secured for a school at the rear of the chapel, 
but the building of a school will remain as a 
work for the future; so, for a time, the edifice 
will serve both for chapelandschool. The place 
is to seat about 400 people, and the cost is 


estimated at 1,5001., including land and all other 


charges, The architect is Mr. W. P. Sugden, of 
Leek ; and the builder, Mr. Bennett, of Burslem. 
The foundation-stone was laid by Mr. Arthur 
Nicholson, of Leek, in the unavoidable absence 
of his father, Mr. Joshua Nicholson, through 
indisposition. 

Deepfields—A new Unitarian Chapel, super- 
seding one built in 1717, has been opened at 
this place. 

Cambridge.— After being in the hands of the 
contractor, Mr. F. Thoday, for about seven 
months, the new Baptist Chapel in Fitzroy. 
street (Eden Chapel) has been opened for divine 
worship. The building, the plans for which were 
drawn out by Mr. H. 8S. Thoday, is brick-built, 
and will cost about 2,000/. It is approached 
from Fitzroy-street by a flight of stone steps, at 
the top of which, in a vestibule, a pair of doors 
to the right and left open into the chapel. It is 
said that the building will afford accommodation 
for about 730 people. The plain open benches 
with inclined (red.deal) backs are of pitch pine, 
the floor declining about 1 ft. from the entrance 
to the pulpit. The pulpit and rails are also of 
pitch-pine, the gallery-front being made of red 
deal, with perforations. There is a baptistery 
between the pulpit and the communion-rail, 
which is kept covered except for special occa- 
sions. The building has a queen-post roof, with 
small cast-iron ventilators, The gallery is 
supported on cast-iron columns. The windows 
are filled with rough-plate glass. There is a 
school-room beneath the chapel, besides vestries 
and other accommodation. The building is 
warmed by Hayden & Son’s hot-air apparatus, 
and is lighted with gas, the fittings for which 
were erected by Mr. W. Audley. 








Books Deceiver. 


Practical Hints on the Erection of Places of Public 
Worship, compiled for the Congregational 
Chapel Building Society. By the Rev. J. C. 
Gattaway. Third edition. London: Snow & 
Co. 

Tur Congregational Chapel Building Society’s 
main object and reason of existence is to pro- 
mote improved and satisfactory church building, 
and the little manual of which, after nineteen 
years, a third edition is now published, has dowbt- 
less materially helped towards the end in view. 
It is written in a good spirit, and contains much 
information likely to be useful to bodies desirous 
of erecting chapels. It very properly urges the 
appointment of a competent architect as of the 
first necessity, and the information it affords is 
to enable committees and others concerned to 
make up their minds as to what they want, and 
to give proper instructions to their architect. 


VARIORUM. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. (Chandos-street), 
evidently exercise care in the selection of the 
stories they publish, and the artists they employ 
to illustrate them. We have now before us a 
pile of their new story-books for old and young 
readers ; for example,—“ Country Maidens,” by 
M. Bramston ; “ Christmas at Annesley, or, How 
the Grahams spent their Holidays,” by Mary E, 
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Shipley; “ A Very Young Couple,” by the author 
ke Mrs. peta BS Toul Our Games,” a 
Story for Children, by Mary Hamilton; and 
; vt The wba eave A gage n a Story of 
orwegian Peasant Life Fifty Years ago,” b 
Charles H. Eden; and we can  ddtniaiant Silaas 
all as very interesting and fitting. The coloured 
illustrations in “The Twin Brothers” are par- 
ticularly good of their kind——As to the 
Latch, we get the following from the Bible 
Educator for December:—Latchet (subst.). 
Synonymous with the modern lace (cf. ‘ bootie 
lace,’ ‘staylace’), of which it is diminutive, 
used only in the A. V. as a ‘ fastening of a 
sandal,’ ‘a shoe-string” Gen, xiv. 23, ‘I will 
not take from a thread even to a shoe-latchet,” 
where Wiclif’s version has ‘the thong,’ or ‘the 
lace of his schoon.’ Isa. vy. 27, ‘Neither shall 
the girdle of their loins be loosed, nor the latchet 
of their shoes be broken.’ Mark i. 7; Luke iii. 16, 
‘The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
unloose.’ tchet is a derivative from the Latin 
laqueus, ‘a snare,’ through the Italian laccio, 
‘a thong,’ ‘a string,’ and its diminutive laccietto, 
and the French lacet—all related to the A..§, 
laeccan, ‘ to lay hold of,’ ‘to catch.’ The word 
latch, both in the substantive and verb form, is 
now restricted to the fastening of a door, but 
was formerly used in a much wider significa- 
tion,—e.g., by Chaucer, for a ‘ snare,’— 
© Love will none other birde catch, 


Though he set either nette or latch.’ 
(Rom, of Rose, 1624.) 


And by Shakspeare,— 


* I have words 
That would be howled out in the desert air, 
Where hearing would not latch them’ flay hold of them}. 
(Macbeth, iv. 3).” 

—tThe first part of Cassell’s Family Magazine 
(in its new form) contains as a frontispiece a 
charming engraving by Mr. C. Jeens, from a 
drawing by Mr. Millais, called “A Reverie,”— 
which, however, we have somewhere seen before. 
The number itself is an excellent one.—— With 
the first part of Cassell’s “ Illustrated History of 
the United States,” just now published, is pre- 
sented an engraving of “The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,” from the original painting by 
Charles Lucey. It is of large size, and altogether a 
remarkable woodcut.——The new number of the 
Leisure Hour describes Houses in New Guinea :— 
“Each dwelling here, as at Katau, is of great 
length, built on lofty piles, and provided at each 
gable-end with a wide verandah and a ladder. 
The interior of this spacious edifice is dark and 
gloomy, the thatch covered with soot. They 
build on piles for security against. alligators and 
serpents, and to escape the annual inundations. 
The flooring is of cabbage-palm. On both sides 
of the interior are slight partitions of bamboo, 
large enough to admit a man and his wife, who 
sleep fon the bare boards. No door or screen 
exists. Between every couple of sleeping-cribs 
is a circular mass of moist clay, where at sun- 
down fire is lighted. Close to each berth is a 
shelf for tinder (bark of the Melaleuca) and 
firewood. On this soft bark infants sleep. In 
one large house at Torotoram there was accom- 
modation for from sixty to eighty couples. The 
chiefs have houses of theirown. In each village 
there are two large houses, one for boys, the 
other for girls. Elderly custodians, armed with 
long sticks, are expected to keep the young 
people in order. This custom obtains on Saibai 
and Bampton Island, proving those islanders to 
be colonists from the mainland. Their houses 
are thatched with the leaves of the sago-palm, 
which grows freely in all parts of western New 
Guinea.” 








Miscellanen, 


The Preservation of Clapham-common. 
The Metropolitan Board of works, who are now 
the conservators of Clapham-common, in com. 
pliance with the wishes of the residents of 
Clapham, determined to permit the Common to 
remain intact and as an open space free to the 
public. No turf, mould, gravel, &c., will be 
allowed to be dug or taken off the common, bué. 
the privilege of ratepayers having rights to 
pasturage will not be interfered with. Some 
young trees have recently been planted by the 
roadside, and the common, already studded with 
forest trees, will present a park-like appearance, 
The ponds of stagnant water are to be purified 
and the common drained, but the intention of 
converting it into a pleasure and recreation 





ground is entirely abandoned. 
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Geology of Gloucester.—The construction 
of the Sharpness Docks has not been without 
special interest to the geologist. A submerged 
forest converted into peat was found in the 
excavations lying towards the river bank. Mr, 
W. ©. Lucy made an examination of the 
“diggings” as they proceeded, and read a 
description of the forest to the Cotteswold Club 
last year. From this we learn that the peat bed 
into which the forest has been transformed lies 
in a hollow. Its maximum thickness was 14 ft. 
The trees were chiefly oak, alder, beech, and 
hazel. Hazel nuts were found quite perfect. 
The wood forming the peat of the underlying 
portion was much decomposed, with some fine 
sand in it. Some of the oaks were of con- 
siderable size, one measuring as it lay 80 ft., and 
2 ft. 9 in. in diameter at the top, and more than 
5. ft. atthe bottom. About 2 ft. from the bottom, 
were found a fine head of Cervus elaphus, with 
the antlers apparently cut off by some rude 
implement, the antlers and jaw of a small deer, 
the head of a borse and Bos longifrons, the skull 
of a dog, and the tusk of a boar. About sixteen 
years ago the bead with hornsattached of a very 
fine Bos primigenius was found. In all proba- 
bility, the land in this part of the Severn Valley, 
and the lias beds at Gloucester and beyond 
Tewkesbury, were eroded, after which a vast 
forest growth must have gone on for ages. 


Law of Principal and Agent.—The ques- 
tion determined in the case of Hamer v. Sharp, 
was one with reference to the binding effect of 
an authority given by a vendor of real estate to 
an agent for the sale of it. The plaintiff was 
tke purchaser, and the defendant the vendor of 
the property in dispute. Prior to October, 1872, 
the defendant was the owner in fee of some free- 
hold premises in Bradford, and he gave Mr. Long- 
bottom, estate agent, Bradford, this memorandcm 
of instruction:—‘I request you to procure a 
purchaser for the following freehold property, 
and to insert particulars of the same in your 
monthly estate circular till furtber notice.’ Mr. 
Longbottom advertised the premises for sale 
(with, as the plaintiff insisted, the defendant’s 
knowledge) till January, 1874. The plaintiff 
then contracted with Mr. Longbottom for the 
purchase of the premises for 2,8001., and paid 
him a deposit of 2801. in respect of the contract. 
The plaintiff insisted that Mr. Longbottom had 
full authority, as agent of the defendant, to enter 
into the contract. Vice-Chancellor Hall said he 
should hold that when an authority was given to 
an agent, having regard to the fact that it related 
to landed property, the agent should, as a matter 
of course, state something with reference to the 
limitation of the title. Consequently, it must be 
considered that such a document as the one now 
in dispute did not authorise the agent to sign a 
ce oncladed contract on behalf of the vendor. 


The Sheffield Society of Artists.— A meet- 
ing of artists was held last week, at the King’s 
Head Hotel, to receive the report of a committee 
appointed at a former meeting to take steps to 
form an Art Society in Sheffield. Mr. William 
Pool was voted to the chair, and the rules 
suggested by the committee were then discussed 
and, withslight alterations, passed. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected members of the 
society, viz.:—Messrs. James Baldock, H. F. 
Crighton, William Ellis, T. B. Hardy, J. H. 
Hawksworth, Robert Hudson, jun., William H. 
Pigott, James Poole, William Poole, Richard 
Smith, Theophilus Smith, Read Turner, and 
Arthur Wilson. Mr. Richard Smith was elected 
president, Mr. H. F. Crighton, vice-president. 
Messrs. Smith, Crighton, Pigott, Hawksworth, 
and Turner were elected a committee ; and Mr. C. 
Swindell, treasurer and hon. secretary. The 
Society thus formed has long been needed in 
Sheffield, not only to bring artists together in 
friendly emulation, but to assist the public in 
discriminating between good and inferior art. 
The temporary office is at 61, Fargate. 


Peal of Bells for St. Paul’s Church, 
Chippenham.— At the time of the erection of 
this church, accommodation was provided in the 
belfry for a peal of eight bells, but up to the 
present time it contains only three. During the 
last few weeks steps have been taken to provide 
for the other five bells, and an appeal for sut- 
scriptions for the purpose has been liberally 
responded to. About 2001. have been subscribed, 
and Mr. Poynder has consented to provide and 
fix at his own expense, the tenor bell, at a cost of 
about 130%. The cost of the five bells will be about 
3601., and the order has been given to Messrs. 
Myers, of London, to complete the peal, which 
will be executed by Easter next. 
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Sanitary Prosecution. — At the Aston 
Police Court on Friday, 27th of November, Mr. 
Henry Bird, commercial traveller, Erdington, 
was summoned for “that he did unlawfully and 
knowingly let a certain house, at Erdington, 
in which a certain person had previously 
been suffering from small-pox, without having 
the said house properly disinfected, contrary 
to the form of the statute.” He was farther sum. 
moned for unlawfully and knowingly selling, or 
causing to be sold from the said house acarpet and 
other articles, without having them disinfected. 
Mr. Bedford said the evidence for the defence 
toldin his favour. It appeared that precautions 
had been taken by the defendant, but at the 
same time he had committed an offence against 
the Act of Parliament. The house should not 
have been let in the way it was, therefore they 
would fine him in the mitigated penalty of 41., 
the second case being withdrawn. The question 
of costs was then considered, and on the de- 
fendant agreeing to pay 51. towards the costs, 
the fine was reduced to 40s. 


Precaution against High Tides.—At the 
usual weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works on the 27th of November, the Works 
Committee of the Board submitted that it was 
desirable the Board should obtain from Parlia- 
ment powers to require the vestries, district 
boards, and owners of property abutting on the 
Thames, within the metropolitan area, to make 
proper walls and defences for the protection of 
their parishes and districts from floods. Mr. 
Richardson, deputy-chairman of the committee, 
said that as the water, besides injuring property 
in the vicinity of the floodings, went down the 
sewers, and had to be pumped up again at the 
several stations, thereby occasioning great ex- 
pense to the ratepayers, the improvement was 
very desirable. A resolution in accordance with 
the suggestion of the committee was adopted. 


Cabmen’s Rest in Glasgow.— By the kind- 
ness of Mrs. John Burns, of Castle-Wemyss, the 
cabmen of Glasgow have been provided with 
what must be to them a most valuable gift,—a 
house of shelter while they are waiting at the 
cabstand. The “Rest” has been placed in 
proximity to the George-street stand. It is 
14 ft. in length, 7 ft.in breadth, and 13 ft. in 
height, while it is constructed for the most part 
of glass,—a range of windows, two of which are 
movable, running right round within 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
of theground. The “ Rest” has been strongly 
constructed by Messrs. M‘Intyre& Jack, Glasgow. 
It is likely that, should this experiment be suc- 
cessful, such houses will be erected at the 
greater number of the stands throughout the 
city. 

Meeting of Carpenters and Joiners.—On 
Monday last, a special meeting of the carpenters 
in Leicester was held at Mr. Fox’s, the Fish and 
Quart, Church.gate, at which the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: —1. That 
employers be solicited for an advance in wages 
of 9d. per hour from the Ist of June, 1875. 
2. That the overtime clause be altered, viz., 
time and a quarter from six till eight p.m.; that 
from ‘eight p.m. to five a.m. time and a half. 
3. That six a.m. ‘shall be the uniform hour for 
commencing work in shops, and that in all un- 
protected buildings men shall commence work 
at seven a.m. and leave at five p.m., six weeks 
before and six weeks after Christmas, and to 
receive 3d. per hour extra to men working in 
shops. 


Medical Officer of Health and Analyst 
for St. James’s, Westminster.—The Sanitary 
Committee have reported on the appointments 
of medical officer of health and analyst, recom- 
mending that the union of the two offices be 
confirmed ; that the duties to be performed, in 
addition to those prescribed by the several Acts 
of Parliament relating to the appointments te 
similar to such as were performed by Dr. Lan. 
kester; that the annual salary be 2001., viz., 
1501. as medical officer of health, and 501. as 
analyst; and that an advertisement for candi- 
dates to fill the appointments be inserted in the 
medical papers. The report was agreed-to, and 
advertisements ordered accordingly. 


Child Murder in St. James’s, West- 
minster.—Ata recent meeting of the Vestry of 
St. James’s, Westminster, Dr.-Hardwicke, acting 
medical officer of health, said that the infant mor- 
tality amounted to about 50 per cent., and he 
did not know what the poor would do in their 
small rooms if all the children lived. Amorg 
illegitimate children the death-rate was often as 
high as 90 per cent. 
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Proposed Conservatory at the g} 
James’s Theatre.—A short time ago a propoga] 
was made by the lessees of the St. Jameg’s 
Theatre, King-street, to erect a conservato 
over a portion of the portico, and the permission 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works was sought 
to carry out the object. The Board referred the ~ 
matter to the St. James’s Vestry for their con. 
sideration, and that body have refused ‘to 
sanction the undertaking, stating, in a com. 
munication to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
that they consider the erection of such a structure 
objectionable. 


The St. James’s Hall Company have pur. 
chased further properties in Piccadilly, and 
intend erecting more extended buffets, grill. 
rooms, and other conveniences in connexion 
with the Hall and Restaurant. The frontage in 
Piccadilly will be about 46 ft. The altered 
plans are now nearly completed. The elevation 
in Piccadilly will be Italian Gothic mostly in 
red terra cotta and red Mansfield inlaid with 
mosaics. Contracts have been entered into with 
Messrs. Dawnay for the ironwork; Messrs, 
Gibbs for the mosaics ; and Messrs. Johnson, of 
the Ditchling Potteries, for the terra cotta, 
Mr. Walter Emden is architect. 


Blasting Operations, Forest of Dean.— 
One day last week some extraordinary blasting 
operations took place at Plump Hill limestone 
quarries, near Mitcheldean, in the presence of 
about 2,000 persons. In the explosion one ton 
of powder was employed on a shelf of rock, the 
shots being fired with Brain’s patent battery, 
placed 100 yards distant from the quarries. The 
result was the displacement of some 8,000 tons 
of stone without the slightest accident. 


Odcombe Church.—Literary men may like 
to take note that Odcombe Church, Somerset. 
shire, where Tom Coryat hung up the shoes in 
which he performed his 900 miles’ journey in 
Europe, is about to be restored and enlarged. 
The shoes remained in the church till 1702,— 
ie. ninety-six years. The outcome of the 
“ peregrinations” of the ‘“ Odcombian leg. 
stretcher,’ as he called himself, was the famous 
“ Crudities.” Tom’s father was rector of Od- 


‘combe.— Atheneum. 


° 
The Channel Tunnel Company have given 
notice of their intention to apply to Parliament, 
during the ensuing session, for power to take 
lands at the foot of the cliff in St. Margaret’s 
Bay, about three miles from Dover, in the 
parish of St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, and all the 
beach and foreshore between Ness Point and 
Coney Burrow Point, for the purposes of their 
undertaking. Should they succeed the works 
will be immediately proceeded with. 


Laying Off of the North Yorkshire Iron. 
works. — The works of the North Yorkshire 
Ironworks, at South Stockton-on-Tees, have beea 
closed in consequence of the inability of the com- 
pany to obtain orders at a price that will cover 
the cost of manufacture. These works, when in 
full employment, employ some 600 or 700 hands. 


Rivers Pollution.—On Thursday, the 10th 
of December, a conference will be held at the 
Society of Arts to discuss ‘‘ The steps to be taken 
to insure prompt and efficient measures for pre- 
venting the pollution of rivers.’ The chair will 
be taken at three o’clock by the Right Hon. 
Lyon Playfair. 


Indian Iron Trade.—A wealthy firm in Cal- 
cutta, resolved to be among the first in attempt- 
ing the revival of the Indian iron trade, will 
shortly open new works in the Beerbhoom 
district, near the Synthea station on the East 
India Railway. 


The Cleveland Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society, Middlesbrough, has resolved to 
erect a suitable building for a library, lecture- 
hall, and a museum, in Corporation-road, at @ 
cost of about 4,0007. 


A Sewage System for Taunton.— (n 
Tuesday, the Local Board adopted the Hille 
scheme for the ctilisation of sewage, which is in 
operation at Wimbledon, where it was inspected 
by two members, the medical officer, and the 
surveyor. \ 

The Architectural Union Company.—The 
annual general meeting of this company was 
held at the House, in Conduit-street, on Wednes- 
day last, when a very good dividend was 
declared. 


Baths, Alnwick.—The Duke of Northum- 
berland has just erected baths and washhouses 


! at Alnwick, at a cost of nearly 10,0001. 





